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“4 bound volume of HARPER’S WEEKLY @s the 
best existing illustrated history of the year....It 
should be in the library of every man who wishes 
to preserve a record of the world’s progress and 
to refresh his mind about the course of men and 
affairs.’ —N. Y. Herald. 

POSTPONEMENT OF THE 
BILL. 
| peo fe it impossible to obtain enough Demo- 
cratic support for a rule compelling a vote upon 
the free silver bill, Mr. BLAND, the free silver leader, 
acknowledged his defeat. The country is to be con- 
gratulated upon present escape from a great peril. 
But the Democratic party is not to be congratulated, 
and for the reason which was succinctly stated the 
next morning by the World, which said, ** The worst 
that can now be said of the Democratic House is 
that a majority tried but failed to pass a free coinage 
act.” Moreover, it failed not because the Democratic 
majority is opposed to the act, but because some 
Democrats thought its present passage inexpedient. 
It might endanger the chances of Democratic suc- 
cess in the election. But does this help the Demo- 
If a man decides that he might be 
arrested if he should try to pick your pocket now, 
and therefore postpones the theft to a more conven- 
ient season, is he an honest man? 

If the country is to be congratulated upon its 
escape from a great peril, it was a peril threatened 
by the Democratic majority, and a peril upon which 
it is not contended that the majority is not still 
bent. The chief Democratic leaders in Congress, 
Mr. MILLs ard Mr. CARLISLE, are both free silver 
advocates, although they thought Mr. BLAND’s action 
untimely, and last autumn Mr. CARLISLE was report- 
ed, and without denial, to have said that the House 
would pass a free coinage bill that would put Presi- 
dent HARRISON in a-hole by extorting a veto which 
would alienate free silver Republicans from his can- 
didacy. The utmost that can be said is that the 
Democratic majority of the House could not prevail 
against the Democratic minority combined with the 
Republicans. It may be said truly on the Demo- 
cratic stump this year that the Democratic House 
did not pass a free silver bill. But it will be only a 
part of the truth, the whole of which is that the 
Democratic majority favored and still favors sucha 
bill. So far, therefore, as this question alone is con- 
cerned, the Democrats enter the campaign at a great 
disadvantage. In an election of such complex issues 
and tendencies the most independent voter may not 
yet see clearly how, upon the whole, it would be 
better to vote. But one thing is certainly evident. 
whatever heresy upon the question of the currency 
may prevail among Republicans, the experience of 
this Congress has demonstrated that disastrous cur-. 
rency legislation is much more probable under Dem- 
ocratic than under Republican dominance. 

In this situation, as we suggested last week, the 
one course which would offset the plain inference 
from the Democratic feeling as disclosed in the silver 
controversy would be the Democratic nomination 
of Mr. CLEVELAND. He is the one eminent Demo- 
cratic leader whose views upon the subject, as stated 
in his letter of last year, assure the veto of a free 
silver bill from him as certainly as from President 
Harrison. If the anti-free-silver Democrats can 
secure his nomination, they will give the Democratic 
eanvass a strength which nothing else can give. 
Under the circumstances an evasive platform and 
an uncertain candidate could have but one meaning. 


FREE SILVER 


cratic position / 


Mr. HILi can be hardly regarded as a serious eandi-. 


date, but, as we have said more than once, he may be 
to defeat the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND 
through apprehension of the loss of New York. Yet 
if the anti-HILL State Democracy should show at 
their convention in May real Democratic strength, 
and should affirm in their platform the currency 
views of Mr. CLEVELAND, it would become evident 
that eandidate who did not hold 
those views would lose New York, and in that event 
the fight for the State could be made more hopefully 
with Mr. CLEVELAND than with any other candidate. 
This, of course, is a mugwump view, 


able 


any Democratic 


and to those 
who hold that the chief duty of the Deinocratie 
party is to repel the mugwump vote it is not impor 
tant. But those who are aware that elections 
decided by a majority of votes will naturally con 
sider whetlier events have not made it a paramount 


are 
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necessity for Democrats to nullify so far as possible 
the suspicion and the consequent apprehension of 
Democratic unsoundness upon the currency. 


THE ARBITRATION. 

THE same day relieved the country of fear of dan- 
gerous currency legislaiion and of serious trouble 
with Great Britain about the seals. In the later cor- 
respondence it is evident that we have had the better 
of the argument, and Great Britain of the manner. 


What may be called the cocky tone of our official, 


letters was very droll, as they were supposed to be 
the words of a President who is renowned as a Pres- 
byterian elder; and the invincible diplomatic courtesy 
of the other side had inevitably a certain air of contrast. 
The English press, however, is as bumptious as ever 
toward the United States. In 1814 the London Times, 
speaking of President MADISON, exclaimed, ‘* Why, 
what an ass this fellow must be!” In 1892 it says 
that ** President HARRISON is fuming and sputtering 
in a fashion which Americans presumably think im- 
posing.” These are the familiar bovine manners of the 
English press toward other nations. In the discussion 
of international questions the Briton of the news- 
paper is very apt to swagger like a cockney abroad. 
There has been no oceasion for heat or menace in the 
correspondence on either side, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the remark that the President will be 
compelled to use every means in his power to protect 
what we claim as property affected the proposition of 
Lord SALIsBuRY. Neither the President nor the Min- 
ister has really meant war, and as we had the argu- 
ment, any threat was superfluous. 

All the essential questions are submitted to arbitra- 
tion by the treaty, and as the poaching of which we 
complain destroys both the seals and the fishery. and 
as both sides had already agreed, pending the arbitra- 
tion, that poaching. should cease, our proposal that it 
should continue to cease until the award of the arbi- 
trators was announced was incontrovertibly reason- 
able. Any other course would have been absurd, 
and must necessarily have abruptly ended the nego- 
tiation. Lord SALissury saw this undoubtedly, and 
therefore upon the plain proof that we saw it as 
clearly as he, he says that provision must be made 
for protecting ultimately the rights of all, to which, 
of course, no objection can be made. The questions 
to be submitted by the treaty are five, of which the 
first four relate to jurisdiction in the Bering Sea and 
to the interpretation of treaties relating to it, and the 
fifth submits in terms the question of property over 
which there has been so much contention. It is in 
these words: ‘* Has the United States any right, and 
if so, what right, of protection or property in the fur 
seals frequenting the-islands of the United States in 
Bering Sea when such seals are found outside of the 
ordinary three-mile limit 7” 

It is contended that there can be no right of prop- 
erty in fere nature, and that such a right asserted 
as valid in the open sea is ridiculous. But the im- 
portant fact is this, that while none of the customs to 
which nations agree, and which collectively consti- 
tute what is called international law, attach to the 
seal fishery, yet the recognized common interest of 
nations in the preservation of the seals has led to an 
agreement upon what is called a close season, during 
which seals shall not be taken. For the same reason 
of an acknowledged common interest, why may not 
a close season become a recognized international cus- 
tom? This is a question upon which it would be in- 
teresting to hear from the arbitrators, even if only in 
obiter dicta. It may be that they will decide that 
the United States cannot assert an exclusive right of 
property in seals except within the three-mile limit 
of their coasts. But they might say, nevertheless, 
that the preservation of the seals is so desirable for 
all that killing during a certain season should be 
prohibited by common consent. The theory of the 
mare clausum, or that Bering Sea is really subject to 
our jurisdiction, is not now asserted Ly us. But it 
has been a point of contention, and it is well that it 
should be definitely settled by a final interpretation 
of the Russian treaties. It is impossible to contem- 
plate the now probable, simple, satisfactory, and con- 
clusive settlement of the difference between the United 
States and Great Britain which will be achieved by 
arbitration, and, on the other hand, the frightful and 
incaleulable consequences of an attempt to settle it 
by war, without the severest reprobation of all who 
curing the discussion have taken any tone that made 
a reasonable and peaceable adjustment more difficult. 


A MORAL OF LATE EVENTS. 

LAST week we mentioned the facet that Senator 
PLUNKITT had introduced a bill for a speedway, that 
is, a race-track, in Central Park, which was ‘* rushed ~ 
through the Legislature, while the Governor snatch- 
ed it, as it were, and signed it the moment it reached 
him, then gave the pen, as the instrument of a great 
aud good deed, to Senator PLUNKITT. The Park 


Commissioners in the city, as soon as they heard of 
it, authorized the work to begin, and apparently the 
first step in the ruin of the Park was to be taken be- 
fore the public clearly understood what was going 
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on. This week we have to announce that Senator 
PLUNKITT has introduced a bill in the Senate, and 
asked for its unanimous passage, repealing the law 
which he proposed. We trust that, when the bil] 
passes, the Governor will present to Senator Piuy- 
KITT the pen with which he signs it. The incident 
is an illustration of the kind of Legislature that is 
sitting in Albany. It is a bouffe Legislature, a Le- 
gislature of the comic opera. In the political history 
of New York, since the organization of a Legislature 
under the Constitution, it is doubtful whether there 
has been so extraordinary a body. 

It is not seriously supposed to represent the people. 
After the election it was said, as if the event depend- 
ed upon his will, as probably it did, that if Mr. 
RICHARD CROKER continued in the frame of mind in 
which he was hoped to be, there might be some wise 
modification of the ballot-reform law. The remark- 
able ‘‘ huckleberry ” and bridge legislation was due 
not to any popular wish or approval or necessity, 
but to the interests of three or four notorious party 
bosses. Mr. CROKER and Mayor GRANT are now 
said to have agreed that the race-track shall not be at 
present introduced into the Park, and Senator PLun 
KITT consequently asks the Senate to repeal unani- 
mously his own bill. A more comical parody upon 
popular government could not be devised by a hu 


morist. In spirit it recalls the burlesque of Knicker- 
bocker. It is a droll satire upon representative gov 
ernment. 


Yet it is the natural and logical result of the excess 
of party spirit. The party spirit of the gentlemen who 
are protesting energetically against the Tammany 
and HILL machine, created the machine. Those who 
reprobate the action of the Legislature most vehe- 
mently, elected the Legislature. Those who decry 
CROKER and Co. most strongly, commissioned Cro- 
KER and Co. We are constantly told that nothing 
can be done without party; but it is only by repudi- 
ating party and acting together as citizens that the 
Central Park is saved, and the State is spared tlre 
discredit arising from MAYNARD's promotion to the 
bench. So in Congress, the country escapes the dis 
aster of a sixty-five-cent dollar, not by party action, 
but in spite of it. It is political independence, mug- 
wumpery, that does all this. Party makes the Legis- 
lature the tool of a ring of bosses, and forees PLUN- 
KITT to offer his bill to despoil the Park. Indepen- 
dence of party compels him to try to repeal it, and 
saves the Park. If the government of the city is ever 
to be rescued from the control of a secret ring, it will 
not be done by party, but by independence of party. 
This is a mugwump moral of recent incidents which 
will not be forgotten. 


THE BUILDING AND CARE OF ROADS. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Quincy, Illinois, writes a 
timely word. The season of the year now opening 
is the most trying of all seasons to roads. But, for 
tunately, public attention was never more thorough 
ly aroused to the subject of good roads than itis 


‘now. There have been excellent pamphlets pub- 
lished. There is a magazine devoted to the subject, 


and our correspondent speaks of Mr. JoHN GILMER 
SPEED's recent article in the WEEKLY, saying that 
he *‘handles the subject of road-building in a very 
able manner, and the illustrations accompanying the 


article are true to the fact, and I must say that I 


never saw truer pictures. The wagon stuck fast in 
the mud could be seen this winter in some of the 
public streets of Quincy, and on some of the most 
travelled ones at that. Mr. SPEED tells how to build 
a road, but he does not inform your readers how to 
keep those roads in good order after being built. It 
is one thing to make a good road, but it is equally 
important to keep that road in good repair. The 
planting of seeds correctly in the first place is some 
thing worth knowing, but it is far more necessary to 
know how to take care of your plants after the seed 
has sprouted. The weeds must be exterminated and 
the soil kept stirred.” 

This is a point of the utmost importance. We 
know roads that are admirably built, and at great 
cost to the community, which, when completed, are 
suffered by the community to be pulverized into dust 
and blown away, forgetting that eternal vigilance 
is the price of good roads. Our Illinois correspond 
ent says: ‘In England, as I tramped many miles, it 
was a comfort to walk on the splendid highways 
Every few rods, on some roads, I saw small piles of 
macadam, and the stones were broken up fine—not 
used, as on many of our highways, any size from i 
hen’s egg to chunks as large as my two fists. The 
latter size is very common on our Western roads 
These stones never pack, but are always in the way. 
ruining both vehicles and horses; for many a noble 
animal travelling on these said-to-be gravelled roads 
is injured for life.” Yet more is necessary to-pre 
serve a road economically than intelligent building. 
and repairing whenever a defect is revealed, and 
careful watering. And this something more does 
not escape our correspondent, as it has not escaped 
all close observers of roads in this part of the coun 
try. Good roads are at once signs and promoters ol 
civilization, and they should be scientifically treated. 
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The preservation of the hard and uniform surface 
of the road is indispensable, and this is to be accom- 
plished not only by proper preparation, but by the 
»revention of injury, which in this part of the coun- 
iry is most commonly done by narrow tires. For, 
as our correspondent remarks, ‘‘ what is the use of 
spending money on roads when wagons are made 
with narrow tires? If State Legislatures pass acts for 
the building of roads, they also should make it incum- 
hent upon the owners of wagons to have wide tires to 
their wagon wheels, the width of tire to be graded 
according to weight of load the wagon is to carry, 
but no tire on a two-horse wagon to be less than three 
inches, and so on up to five inches; and, as in Eu- 
rope, wagons must not be allowed to travel in one 
beaten track, but must change from one part of the 
road to another.” Our correspondent clinches his 
suggestion by an illustration worthy of Poor Richard: 
** Any person can find out for himself the advantage 
of wide-tire wheels over narrow ones by trying to 
cut a piece of meat with the back of the knife instead 
of the edge.” It is certainly remarkable that in a 
country famous for its trotting horses and a kind of 
equine enthusiasm, the general interest in good roads 
and a general determination to have them should be 
comparatively recent. But public attention seems 
to be now thoroughly aroused, and quagmires for 
roads in spring will not be tolerated. 


DANGEROUS ASSUMPTIONS. 


Tue present disposition of the silver coinage question fa- 
vors the view that the election of this year will turn upon 
the question of tariff reform. Such a result would be very 
agreeable to many voters, but in the actual situation it can- 
not be safely assumed. The canvass of last autumn in New 
York is full of instruction upon that point. It was assumed 
then that the Democratic side in the canvass. represented 
tariff reform, and that to oppose the Democratic nomination 
Was to oppose that reform. 

The election took place; the Democratic side prevailed by 
a great n.ajority, and the result was the defeat of the tariff 
reform Speaker and the theft of the Senate in New York, 
the elevation of MAYNARD to the highest court, the complete 
Democratic domination of Hii. in New York, the startling - 
peril of free silver coinage, and for a time, if not still, the 
defeat of the nomination for the Presidency of the Demo- 
cratic tariff reform candidate. This was all the result of as- 
suming that Democratic success must mean necessarily no- 
thing but tariff reform. 

But the consequences of party success cannot be so close- 
ly circumscribed. The election of 1890 was interpreted by 
those who can now see no real issue in any election but tariff 
reform, as an overwhelming demonstration that the new 
Congress: need but meet to ‘‘ obey the popular mandate,” 
and provide reform. It met four months ago, and the only 
important result thus far is a desperately narrow escape from 
a grave financial disaster. Because of that escape, it is idle 
to assume once more that now all obstructions are removed, 
and that Democratic success this time will mean tariff reform. 
That depends not upon the character of Democratic success, 
but upon the character of Democratic counsels and candi- 
dates. 


MR. ANDREW'S BILL. 


Ir is stated from Washington that the bill introduced by 
Mr. ANDREW *‘ to exclude political influence from the ap- 
pointment of laborers under the authority of the United 
States” is not without a fair chance of friendly considera- 
tion. There is no question whatever of the wisdom and 
admirable result of Secretary Tracy's order regulating 
employment in the navy-yards upon the principle of Mr. 
ANDREW’s bill, which not only gives to the Secretary’s order 
the force and permanence of law, but extends its scope to 
the whole public labor system. 

The bill does not require competitive examinations for 
labor appointments, but provides for registration and respon- 
sible certificates of character. It would affect some twenty 
or twenty-five thousand places, and, as we have already said, 
would be a most important step in the progress of reform, 
it is not surprising to learn that it is received with favor by 
labor associations, because it is a measure in which they are 
especially mterested. The passage of the bill at this time 
would have undoubtedly a decided influence upon the elec- 
tion, beeause it would indicate a Democratic sympathy in 
the reform more effective than that shown by the late Repub- 
lican Congress, 

At present there is no question that those who feel that 
reform in the civil service is a question not less important 
than any other, and the first effective step toward the cor- 
rection of the corruption which more and more discredits 
every election, are inclined to believe that the weight of the 
reform sentiment is on the Republican side. To shake this 
'whief would be necessarily a great Democratic advantage 
in the election of the year. 


THE OLD UNION AND THE NEW. 
lik sentiment of disunion was not a sudden outburst of 
Tecing in 1861. It was a long and slowly maturing senti- 
tuent and the Union was morally dissolved before the shot 
“as fred at Sumter. The form remained, and there were 
(ion men in the Southern States,such as PETicru of 
South Carolina, but it cannot be said that he represented 
previuling feeling of his section. It was this actual di- 
vergence of feeling that made any other issue of the situa- 
“ou than war impossible, and it was for the same reason 
that the end of the war could not mark a restored Union. 
It Was a severance that could heal but gradually, but for 
«quarter of a century it has been healing happily, and an 
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actual, not merely a formal, Union has been developing, un- 
til now it may be said truly that no man who is now old has 
ever known so true a Union as that of to-day. The illustra- 
tions of this fact are many, but the most significant are often 
unobserved. In a recent issue of the Birmingham Age in 
Alabama, there is a report of the anniversary celebration of 
the Philomathic Society of Howard College, at which, after 
prayer and music, the subject for debate was announced, 
‘* Resolved, that the battle of Gettysburg exerted a more 
beneficial influence on subsequent history than the battle of 
Waterloo.” : 

The subject, says the Age, ‘‘was handled in a masterly 
manner by the young men”—three on a side; “the audience 
manifested the liveliest interest, swayed first one way and 
then the other, as the arguments p7o and con were placed 
before them;” and after an interval of further entertainment, 
the judges ‘‘ announced a decision in favor of the affirma- 
tive.” Such a little incident is very suggestive, and leaves 
no doubt that whether or not there be a new South, there is 
unquestionably anew Union. 


A POLITICAL STUDY. 


THE latest accounts from Brazil report that ‘‘a fresh revo- 
lution ” has begun in the State of Matto-Grosso, headed by a 
Senator, for the purpose of deposing the Governor. In Rio 
Grande do Sul the revolution is ended for the present by 
the resignation of one Governor in favor of another. Rio 
Grande and other southern states are reported to be contem- 
plating a new republic. These are significant facts. Since 
the revolution in Rio de Janeiro that sent Dom PEprRo out 
of the country there has been no assured government, and 
Brazil seems to be falling into the proverbial chronic con- 
dition of South American states, which is*revolution. 

The lesson of the political history of many of the South 
American states is that of the old French revolution, that all 
is not a republic that is called so. The overthrow of the 
Emperor of Brazil by military force, and the proclamation 
of a republic by the successful general and his army, did 
not make a republic, which is something much more than a 
name. No people are so little fitted to govern themselves 
as the subjects of a despotism. The BouRBON sovereignty 
in France was not a school of the republic, and the procla- 
mation of a republic in Russia to-day might announce the 
fall of the Czar’s despotism, but not the rise of popular gov- 
ernment. 

In Brazil there are not many of the conditions that make 
republican government practicable, for the root of a repub- 
lic is in the intelligence, the traditions, and the customs of a 
people. England is probably the only monarchy that could 
transform itself peaceably into a republic. Dom PEDRO 
was a singularly modern monarch, but he had not the talent 
of bringing the people to keep pace with him. At the pres- 
ent moment there is no more interesting political study than 
the condition of Brazil. 


THE POSTAL CLERKS. -» 


THE public department of universal extension and of 
infinite detail, the branch of the public service which never 
sleeps, is the Post-office. With every year it comes more 
and more to every man’s door in the free delivery, and there 
is a disposition constantly to enlarge its sphere and to make it 
a parcels express and a popular savings-bank, as it is already 
a most efficient international exchange. It is at once the 
most popular and the most convenient public service. 

Its growth is illustrated by the fact that while there were 
about 20,000 post-offices in 1850, there are more than 
68,000 in 1892. It ought to be organized in the most com. 
plete and thorough manner, and every year something 
more is done to secure such organization. There can be no 
reasonable objection to the bill now pending in Congress 
which proposes to classify the clerks in the first and second 
class oftices. It fixes salaries equitably, assures promotion 
according to length of service and proved ability, and makes 
fidelity and efficiency the sole tenure of office. There is 
now no classification which secures promotion by service 
and ability, the hours of labor are unreasonably long, the 
compensation is inadequate, and there is no annual vacation. 

There are no wiser laws than those which improve the 
details of administration, and when such laws tend to tem- 
per the warmth of party and to dignify the service by pro- 
moting the self-respect of the public employés, ghey are of 
the highest general benefit. The pending bill was prepared 
by the National Association of Post-office Clerks, and every 
reader of these lines who would help an admirable measure 
can do so effectively by asking his Representative in Con- 
gress to befriend this bill. 


‘PERSONAL. 


THE reunion of ex-Confederate officers in New Orleans 
on April &th seems to show that in the matter of longevity 
the generals of the lost cause have fared better than the 
commanders of the Union forces. For of the 498 general 
ofticers of the Confederate army there are still 174, or about 
3 percent., surviving. Of these, P.G. T. BEAUREGARD is the 
only full General now living, and he, though seventy-four 
years old, is remarkably well preserved. He is a prominent 
figure on the streets of New Orleans, and moves about with 
tlie erect bearing and military dash that have always char- 
acterized him. General EARLY, BEAUREGARD’S business 
associate of recent times, is two years the latter’s senior, 
and is somewhat bent with years. General E. Kirsy 
SMITH, another of the older Confederate officers, is passing 
the decline of life quietly as a professor in the University 
of Tennessee, at Sewanee. 

-—More patents have been granted to THomas A. EDISON 
than to any other inventor in the United States, and prob- 
ably in the world. On the lists of the Patent Bureau in 
Washington he is credited with more than 600 inventions, 
Almost entirely in electrical appliances, and during one 
single week eight sets of letters-patent were issued in his 
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name. The largest number of patents, in proportion to 
‘population, are taken out by the people of Connecticut, 
among whom, in curious confirmation of their proverbial 
shrewdness in devising “Yankee notions,” one citizen in 
every 700 is an inventor. 

—Probably the handsomest of the men whose names are 
most prominently before the public as possible candidates 
for the Presidency is Governor PATTISON, of Pennsylvania. 
He is a trifle more than six feet tall, and is very gracefully 
though strongly proportioned, while his features are clean 
cut, and his chin shows firmness and character. His face 
is swarthy, so much so that with his black hair and eye- 
brows it gives him the appearance of an Italian, though he 
is a Marylander by birth, and of Scotch descent. There is 
a sign of his Scotch ancestry in his hazel eyes, which con- 
trast rather curiously with the dark brows above them. | 

—The recent marriage to a fourth wife of JOHN JASPER, 
the octogenarian negro preacher of Richmond, has brought 
him almost as much notice as did his famous sermon on) the 
movements of the sun. Parson JASPER’s church is said to 
have the largest colored congregation in the South, and he 
has so many inquiries about the sermon that gave him 
celebrity that he occasionally delivers it to keep its argu- 
ment fresh in the memory of his flock. The Rev. JasPER is 
described as a fair representative of the old-time planta- 
tion exhorter. He possesses much dignity of manner, and 
speaks with an impressiveness that lends great weight to 
his lightest utterances. He lives in the heart of the negro 
colony in Richmond, and his study is said to be hung with 
innumerable portraits of himself. 

—The poet RILEY is said to be the most affable of literary 
men, though perhaps that distinction may be disputed by 
Pav B. pu CHaILLu, whose reputation for kindliness and 
geniality is proverbial almost. RILEY is an agreeable talk- 
er, With a charm of manner that disarms criticism and makes 
every new acquaintance a friend. The poet is approach- 
ing middle life, but time has so far left no wrinkles or 
marks of care in his face, which is as smooth and fair as a 
boy’s. His royalties and his receipts from the lecture plat- 
form have made him financially prosperous, and he takes 
life more easily than less fortunate writers are able to do, 
or than he did himself a few years ago. 

—Senator SHERMAN has acquired a reputation for an- 
sterity and coldness of manner that will last during his life, 

but in the society of his intimates and in the privacy of 
his home he is reputed to be a most cordial and agreeable 
man. His voice is pleasing, and he is an entertaining 
talker. Most people do not remember that at the outbreak 
of the war Senator SHERMAN came near embarking on a 
military career, when he became an aide-de-camp on Gen- 
eral Scott’s staff, and raised a brigade in Ohio. Had he 
remained in the service until the peace of Appomattox, a 
comparison of his own with his brother’s success as a sol- 
dier would have furnished a most interesting topic for 
historians. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE told a San Francisco reporter that 
the first and most important lesson he learned in the art 
of money-getting was that “it isn’t the man who does the 
work who makes the money ; it’s the man who gets other 
men to do it.” Mr. CARNEGIE was an errand-boy in the 
employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company when thir- 
teen years old. By the time he was eighteen he had ac- 
quired so good a knowledge of telegraphy that he was ap- 
pointed chief operator of the road, and then for the first 
time he began to save money for future investment. Within 
a few years he bought a small iron-foundry in partnership 
with his brother, and he made his first million of dollars by 
introducing steel rails into America. His wealth now, as 
stated by himself, is between $30,000,000 and $35,000,000. 

—The Daily Advertiser, of Newark, New Jersey, has been 
owned in one family for half a century. Within the past 
few weeks Mr. KINNEY, the long-time proprietor, has soltl 
the paper to a company that will conduct it upon the same 
dignified lines as formerly. Mr. NoaH Brooks will con- 
tinue in charge of the editorial page, and Mr. Isaac D. 
MARSHALL will be the Manager. Mr. MARSHALL till now 
has been for many years the Managing Editor of the Amer- 

ican Press Association, that has mace the plates used by 
out-of-town papers and brought about that revolution in 
the country newspaper press some account of which was 
recently printed in the WEEKLY. 

—The revolution in Venezuela calls attention anew to 
the extraordinary career of ex-President GUZMAN BLANCO, 
who is at the head of the insurgent forces. BLANCO com- 
bines to so remarkable a degree the shrewdness of the 
statesman with the dash of the soldier that among the 
people of Venezuela he has been regarded as a second 
BoOLivaR, while in North America he has become the best 
known of Spanish American leaders. Physically as well 
as mentally he is a splendid type of manhood, for he stands 
six feet four inches, and is a man of great personal mag- 
netism. Like other South and Central American Presi- 
dents, he has accumulated great wealth, his private fortune 
being estimated at $6,000,000 or more. 

—Nearly every member of the ruling families of Europe 
is a clever performer on. some musical instrument. It rarely 
happens, however, that these royal accomplishments are 


put to a practical test of merit, and the story told of the- 


tlute-playing of the Duke of Oporto, the Portuguese King’s 
brother, is interesting. On a wager with one of the nobles 
of the Lisbon court, he once set out in disguise to earn his 
living with his flute for a week, and succeeded without dif- 
ficulty in getting an engagement in the orchestra of the 
opera-house at Madrid. His playing was satisfactory, and 
at the end of the week he received from the leader of the 
orchestra a very flattering letter of recommendation. 

—Senator FELTON acquired his first capital by watching 
a haystack for a month, shot-gun in hand, to repel maraud- 
ers. For this service he was paid $500 in gold, a seemingly 
fabulous sum; but that was in the flush times of the Argo- 
naut days, when bullion was plentiful and the necessaries 
of life searce.. He increased his fortune by establishing a 
mining-camp store, where, within a few months, he made 
$3000 ont of pickles alone, selling them to the miners as a 
palliative for scurvy. ‘The future Senator at one time 
owned a part of the Comstock Lode, and sold his and his 
partner’s share for $190,000. Since then nearly $100,000,000 
in bullion has been taken out of that mine. 
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SPEAKER CHARLES F, CRISP. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST FREE COINAGE. 

Wuen Mr. Crisp was elected Speaker of the Federal House 
of Representatives, no well-informed person doubted that a 
free coinage bill would be passed by that body. The anti- 
silver Democrats based their hopes on the Senate, and espe- 
cially on the Senate Finance Committee, which was known 
to be disposed to settle the silver issue by means of an 
tnternational Monetary Conference. The character of Mr. 
Crisp’s Committee on Coinage, Weiglits, and Measures only 
confirmed the belief that a free coinage bill would pass the 
House as the same bill passed it in 1878. 

The fight on the silver question has been in progress ever 
since the opening of the session. The tariff question, which, 





W. B. COCKRAN, OF NEW YORK. 
From a PuotoGraru BY BELL, WasiuinuTon. 


it was anticipated, would afford the leading topic of discus- 
sion, was pushed into the background. The Ways and 
Means Committee did not take the lead of the House in 
legislation. The meetings of the Coinage Committee be- 
came more interesting than those of any other committee. 
Mr. Bland’s purposes were known. There was no question 
as to where he weuld stand. For nearly twenty years he 
had been knocking at the statute-book for the admission of 
a free, coinage act. But with his followers it was different. 
Some of them, it is true, were as sincere and honest advo- 
cates of free coinage as Mr. Bland. Others were for the bill 
because their constituents were believed to demand the free 
coinage of'silver. These two classes were not to be moved 
by argument or entreaty. Their consciences or their inter- 
ests stood in the way. There was a third and large class, 
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however, who believed that it was ‘‘ good politics” to ad- 
vocate free silver. Upon this class the anti- silver men 
worked. Neglecting for the time the merits of the question, 
they appealed to the free silver men as Democrats, and 
undertook to prove to them that the introduction of the free 
silver issue into the Presidential campaign would necessarily 
complicate the contest, would divert the struggle from the 
issues on which the Democrats had won their great majority 
in Congress in the elections of 1890, and would endanger, if 
not destroy, Democratic chances in the three Eastern States— 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut—and in the hope- 
ful group of States of the Northwest, at the head of which 
stands Wisconsin, whose Democratic Legislature had pro- 
nounced emphatically against free coinage. 

Finally the vote on the question of considering the Bland 
bill was taken, and the majority in favor of the proposition 
was discouraging. It seemed as though the work of persua- 
sion and argument had gone for nothing. Nevertheless the 
fight was maintained. Telegrams, letters, and petitions pour- 
ed in. Through the efforts of the New York World, begun 
within four days of the time set for consideration, a petition 
signed by 6000 Democrats was presented. It urged the post- 





CHARLES TRACEY, OF NEW YORK. 
From a Puorocraru By Steruy, ALBANY. 


ponement of the bill until after the Presidential election. 
This appeal to party loyalty was for a time unheeded. The 
debate began on Tuesday, March 22d, and proceeded until 
Thursday afternoon, when Mr. Bland moved the previous 
question. To this time the free coinage men had confident- 
ly counted on a majority of 40 on the final vote. 

Then it was discovered that the work of the anti-silver 
men had accomplished wonderful results. To the surprise 
of every one, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, the cleverest par- 
liamentarian on the Republican side of the House, moved to 
lay the bill on the table. The Speaker himself was aston- 
ished at the audacity of the motion, and Mr. Burrows was 
obliged to call his attention to the rule in order to convince 
him that a motion to lay on the table takes precedence of a 
motion for the previous question. The Speaker acquiesced, 
although he must have been reluctant, for throughout the 





J. D. WARNER, OF NEW YORK. 


whole evening he plainly showed that it was his purpose to 
force the passage of the bill if it was in his power to do so. 
Speaker Crisp is a determined man, and believes in doing 
his utmost for the cause in which he is for the moment en- 
listed. As thé roll-call went on, the excitement in the. House 
became intense, for it was seen that the vote would be very 
close, and the fate of the bill would be settled if Mr. Bur- 
rows prevailed, As it turned out, the vote was 148 for ta- 
bling and 147 against. The Speaker's vote was needed, and 
he gave it, making the vote a tie. As a majority was re- 
quired to lay the bill on the table, Mr. Burrows’s motion was 
defeated. 

The surprise of the free silver men was complete, and 
their anger was intense. They were ready to adopt any 
method that would secure the passage of their favorite 
measure. They were even ready, as it turned out subse- 
quently, to resort to practices that in the last Congress they 
denounced as tyrannical. Mr. Bland himself seemed dazed. 
Mr. Outhwaite moved to adjourn. If that motion had been 
carried, the bill would have been displaced. Mr. Bland ral 
lied, and defeated the motion, the Republicans helping him. 
Then Tom Johnson, of Ohio, who voted with the free-silver 
men for the purpose, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
Mr. Burrows’s motion was lost. Mr. Bland moved to table 
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EX-SPEAKER THOMAS B. REED, OF MAINE, 


Johnson’s motion. He was now in his turn defeated by a 
tie vote, 145 to 145, so that the anti-silver men had another 
opportunity to table the bill. 

And now came a great wrangle with the Speaker. On 
the previous roll-calls he had on his own motion ordered the 
clerk to recapitulate the vote, that is, to read it over for the 
correction. of errors. On Johnson’s motion he simply an- 
nounced the vote, and declared it lost by a tie vote of 148 to 
148. The announcement was greeted by a storm of indig- 
nation. Members shouted their protests. Demands for a 
recapitulation were made. The Speaker denied them, on 
the ground that they were made after the result of the vote 
was declared. .He was reminded that he had himself or- 
dered the recapitulation on previous votes, and that on this 
occasion he had given no opportunity for a demand. He 
Was angrily told that the vote as declared was wrong. Fi- 





G. F WILLIAMS, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


nally Mr. Bland, with the fairness that characterized him 
throughout, said that if any member doubted the accuracy 
of the count, he hoped that there would be a recapitulation. 
The Speaker acceded, and the recapitulation showed errors 
enough to carry Johnson’s motion, 

Burrows’s motion then came up once more, was then lost 
and after a parliamentary struggle Mr. Bland himself moved 
the adjournment. The bill was subsequently killed for the 
session by the Speaker's refusal to apply cloture. 

In this exciting parliamentary struggle Mr. Bourke Cock- 
ran was the conspicuous figure on the Democratic side. 
His was the voice and presence and tireless energy. With 
him were Tracey, Fitch, and Warner, of New York, and 
George Fred. Williams, of Massachusetts, while aiding him 
with their great parliamentary resources were ex-Speaker 
Reed and Burrows. It was a great victory nobly won. 

~ Henry Loomis NELSON, 
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PELAGIC FURSEAL HUNTING OFF AKOOTAN 


ON THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 


BY M. A. LANE. 


Vistrors to the site of the Columbian Exposition at Jack- 
son Park invariably make one odd remark on entering the 
grounds: ‘* Where are the workmen?” Enter by any gate 
you will, take any road that strikes you when you hace 
cutered, inspect any of the buildings you have a chance to 
come upon (and Jet your inspection be within or without, it 
matters not), and the one impression that outweighs and 
sinks deeper than all others is the impression that the labor- 
ers, carpenters, and mechanics have taken a vacation, and 
left the World's Fair to take care of itself. Yes, of course, 
there is a man here and there. Off on one corner of the 
‘Transportation Building are a couple of staff men clothed in 
overalls, nailing on slabs of custing. They are attended by 
a laborer below, who hauls up the material by means of a 
pulley rope. Then there are a half-dozen or so more ham- 
mering away at the wood-work on the Mines or Electricity 
building. Now and then a man with a barrow before him 
appears and disappears by way of the road. 

But what of it?) Where are the 5000 hired help of the 
chief architect? Are they at lunch in the basement or din- 
ing uptown? Not they. They are working (the whole 5000) 
right within sight and sound; and this very delusion assists 
one to some sort of conception of the vastness of the World's 
Fair ‘structures. One would ordinarily expect to see hun- 
dreds of men vigorously at work hammering, sawing, plaster- 
ing. carting, digging, and making themselves painfully mani- 
fest. Nothing of the kind. And it stands to reason, too. 
Pat 750 men at work together on a building as large as the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, and they would make a creditable show- 
ing. There would be an air of business about it. Put the 
same number to work on a building with thirty-two acres of 
Noor space, and the dispersive effect is at once noticed. 
Scattered about in groups of four and five over a working 
space of more than one-third of a mile long by one-fifth of a 
iiie wide, and 750 men (or a thousand men) become equal 
to as many as may be in three of the groups. 

‘The average visitor to the park (and there are thousands 
of them) gapes at the vastness of the structures, the extent 
o! the grounds, the wonderful strides made in the work 
Weel, after week, and then turns around and wonders, too, 
Where are the men who are doing it all. Like the average 
liivaan of anywhere, he fails to see that the explanation of 
the second wonder lies directly in the very causes of his first 
Wonder, It is purely a question of comparison, and nothing 


li is the intention of the directors of the exposition to 
tlicate all the buildings next October. The inference from 
~ statement is that the directors look forward to the com- 
}ction of the big structures by that month. Will the di- 
hvors be disappointed? Will the construction department, 
'~ contractors, engineers, and laborers, fail in the undertak- 
let Will the buildings be fit for dedication at the time ap- 
pointed? 

‘These are questions that have caused more serious thought 
1) those men who are responsible for the fair, its failures or 
Ns successes, than these same men are, perh: ips; ready to 
confess, [tis certainly a great truth that the builders have 

omplished a vast amount of work,and have spent vast 
is of money. It is also true that the face of the site for 
he fair at Jackson Park has been changed marvellously. 
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PASS, BERING 


3ut much remains to be done—more than has been done al- 
ready. There is one argument most strongly in favor of the 
side that insists on the affirmative of the question, and that is 
the process that argues from the past to the future. Within 
six weeks the grounds have assumed new color and force; 
changes have taken place in the general lay-out that speak 
in the most unequivocal terms of the extremely rapid prog- 
ress of the work. In six weeks the entire group of structures 
has been given plainly perceptible form. Large additions 
have been made to those buildings that were then well under 
way; those that were only being founded at that time have 
come up as the traditional mushroom in the night; and more 
than one are now almost the reflex of the creative brain that 
conceived them more than a year ago. 

In the first place, here is the Administration Building 
growing almost under the eye; here is the Manufactures 
Building, a concrete fact; here is the Transportation Build- 
ing, 1 ady almost, exteriorly, for the sculpture; here is the 
Woman's Building, in process of interior decoration; here is 
the Fisheries Building, springing out of nothing into most 
palpable reality with its wealth of detail; here is the Horti- 
cultural Building, ready for its glass roof. And so you can 
go on through the list much in the same — And yet 
most of the work remains to be done. It is fair to give the 
construction department the benefit of the doubt, and take 


“it at its word. 


The sketches on page 353 are made after photographs by 
Mr. C. D. Arnold,.the official photographer of the Fair. 


PELAGIC FUR-SEALERS AT WORK. 
SHOOTING A “ FEEDER.” 

THE coming summer season in Bering Sea and the North 
Pacific Ocean bids fair to be the most active and destructive 
one ever known in the brief history of the open-water hunt- 
ers of the fur seal; a larger fleet of vessels, a larger number 
of hunters, and larger knowledge on the part of the hunters 
how and where to kill the swimming or sleeping seals, causes 
the operations of these pelagic sealers to be far more effective 
than ever before, provided they are not checked; and they 
should be checked before the middle of June next, or not 
much later at the most, if the Pribylov seal herd is to be 
saved from substantial ruin, 

Over 100 vessels, American and British, manned by some 
2000 white men and Indians, are now hunting the fur seal in 
the open waters of the North Pacifie Ocean; and as that ani- 
mal leaves the Pacific and enters Bering Sea by the end of 
June and the 10th of July, these sealers will, if permitted, 
follow it up to those islands of its birth in Bering sea known 
as the Pribylov Group. 

The methods of the open-water hunter are the methods of 
indiscriminate slaughter of all ages and both sexes (90 per 
cent. females), and the *y are well shown in the sketch which 
appears on the accompanying page. This drawing was 
made by an officer of the government in Bering Sea, and 
shows the characteristic shooting of fur seals by the white 
hunters as they deploy out from their schooners over the 
surface of the sea. 

A typical sealing schooner is of about 50 to 60 tons, and 
manned with some 15 to 20 Indians (recruited at Victoria, 
British Columbia, principally) and six or seven white men. 

These hunters start in every year off the Strait of Fuca 


SEA.—AFTER A SKETCH BY HENkyY W. ELLIOTT. 


and the coast of Oregon by the middle of February, since 
the fur seals appear off there for the first time after a 
the Seal Islands, in Bering Sea, during October and Novem- 
ber of last year; the schooners then follow the seal herd up 
as it travels north and west, back into Bering Sea, ke eping 
well abreast of the movements of the animals. | Were it 
not for severe gales and thick fogs, the seal herd would nev- 
er get out of the range of these vessels. As it is, they are 
followed, in spite of these difficulties, very closely, and 
shameful destruction wrought among them. 

When the wind is not fresh and the sea not over-rough, 
the fur seal sleeps at times by lying on its back, with its 
nose and heels only just projecting above the water. Wher n 
thus napping, the Indians seldom fail to secure it by spear 
ing; the Indians do all of their sealing in this manner, not 
taking well to the rifle or shot-gun. 

But the sleeping seals are not the only class. When not 
sleeping, they are feeding, and then show themselves, head 
and neck out of water, at irregular intervals. These seals 
thus engaged cannot be approached for spearing, so they are 
shot at. The number killed and wounded by shooting is 
generally said to be four and five times greater than the 
number secured after shooting, since a peculiarity of the 
seal is to sink instantly after being clean shot; and also, be- 
ing wounded, it will at once dive and swim away, unless 
wounded in the head so as to daze or de ‘range it; then it 
flounders about on the surface, and is easily picked up by the 
hunters.. The hunters can secure and do get a number of 
their clean-killed seals, if they happen to be near enough 
to get over the wake of the settling bodies before they sink 
too deep for gaffing. Every boat is provided with a long 
pom with hooks at one end, called a ‘‘ seal gaff. 

Last year these pelagic sealers secured nearly 63,000 fur 
seals in this manner. _ It is said by those who have carefully 
considered the question that three adult seals are lost to 
every one secured; therefore the 68,600 represent a loss of 


at least 150,000, and as most of these seals are females far 
advanced in pregnancy, it points with great certainly toa 
250,000 seals. 


real loss of more than * 





an). 
II—AT A NEW MINING CAMP. * 


N Y only ideas of a new mining camp before I visited 
Creede were derived from an carly and eager study of 
Bret Harte. Not that I expected to see one of his mining 
camps or his own people when I visited Creede, but what few 
ideas of miners and Useir ways and manners I had were those 
which he had given me. I should have liked, although I did 
not expect it, to see the outcasts of Poker Flat before Johrt 
Oakhurst, in his well-fitting frock, had left the outfit, and 
Yuba Bill pulling up his horses in front of the Lone Star 


* The first paper of this series, “From San Antonio to Corpus 
Christi,” was published in Harrrr’s W KEKLY for March 5, 1492. The 
second paper, “Our Troops on the Border,” was published in Hanrrn’s 
Werxvy for March 26, 1892. 
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saloon, where Colonel Starbuckle, with one elbow resting on 
the bar, and with his high white hat tipped to one side, waited 
to do him honor. I do not know that Bret Harte ever said 
that Colonel Starbuckle had a white hat, but I always pic- 
tured him so, and with a black stock. I wanted to hear 
people say, ‘‘ Waal, stranger,” and to see auburn-haired 
giants in red shirts, with bags of gold-dust and nuggets of 
silver, and I should dearly have liked to meet Rose of Tou- 
loumme. But all that I saw at Creede which reminded me 
of these miners and gamblers and the chivalric extravagant 
days of °49 were a steel pan, like a frying-pan without a 
handle, which I recognized with a thrill as the pan for 
washing gold, and a pick in the corner of a cabin; and once 
when a man hailed me as ** Pardner” on the mountain-side, 
and asked “What luck?’ The other men and the other 
scenes in this new silver camp showed what might have ex- 
isted in the more glorious sunshine of California, but they 
were dim and commonplace, and lacked the sharp, clear-cut 
personality of Bret Harte’s men and scenes. They were like 
the negative of a photograph which has been exposed. and 
which no amount of touching up will make clear. 
will not attempt to touch them up. 

When I first read of Creede, when I was so ignorant con- 
cerning it that I pronounced the final e, it was on the date 
line of a newspaper, and made no more impression upon 
me then than though it were printed simply Creede. But 
after I had reached Denver, and even before, when I had 
begun to find my way about the Western newspapers, it 
seemed to be spelled CREEDE. In Denver it faced you 
everywhere from bill-boards, flaunted at you from canvas 
awnings stretched across the streets, and stared at you from 
daily papers in type an inch long; the shop windows, ac- 
cording to their several uses, advertised “‘ Photographs of 
Creede,” ‘‘The only correct map of Creede,” ** Specimen 
ore from the Holy Moses Mine, Creede,” ‘* Only direct route 
to Creede,” “Scalp tickets to Creede,” ‘‘ Wanted, $500 to 
start drug store in Creede,” ‘‘ You will need boots at Creede, 
and you can get them at ———’s.” The gentlemen in the 
Denver Club talk Creede; the people in the hotels dropped 
the word so frequently that you wondered if they were not 
all just going there, or were not about to write Creede on 
the register. It was a common language, starting-point, and 
interest. 
ing the week after the flood. 

The train which carried me there held stern, important- 
looking old gentlemen, who, the porter told me in an 
awed whisper, were one-third or one-fifteenth owners of the 
Pot-luck Mine; young men in Astrakhan fur coats and new 
top-boots laced at the ankles, trying to look desperate and 
rough; grub-stake prospectors, with bedding, pick, and ra- 
tions in a roll on the seat beside them; more young men, 
who naively assured me when they found that I too was 
going to Creede, and not in top-boots and revolvers and a 
flannel shirt, that they had never worn such things before, 
and really had decent clothes at home; also women who 
smoked with the men and passed their flasks down the 
length of the car, and two friendless little girls, of whom 
every one except the women, who seemed to recognize a 
certain fitness of things, took unremitting care. Every one 
on the crowded train showed the effect of the magnet 
that was drawing him—he was restless, impatient, and ex- 
cited. Half of them.did not know what they were going 
to find; and the other half, who had already taken such an- 
other journey to Leadville, Aspen, or Cripple Creek, knew 
only too well, and yet hoped that this time— 

Creede lies in a gully between two great mountains. In 
the summer the mountain streams wash down into this gul- 
ly and turn it into a little river, but with the recklessnecs 
of true gamblers the people who came to Creede built their 
stores, houses, and saloons as near the base of the great sides 
of the valley as they could, and if the stream comes next 
summer, as it has done for hundreds of years before, it will 
carry with it fresh pine houses and log huts instead of twigs 
and branches. 

The train stopped at tlie opening of this gully, and its 
passengers jumped out into two feet of mud and snow. The 
ticket office and telegraph office on one side of the track 
were situated in a freight car with windows and doors cut 
out of it, and with the familiar blue and white sign of the’ 
Western Union nailed to one end, that station was typical of 
the whole town in its rawness, and in the temporary and im- 
promptu air of its inhabitants. If you looked back at the 
road over which you had just come, you saw the beautiful 
circle of the Wagon Wheel Gap, a chain of magnificent 
mountains white with snow, picked with hundreds of thou- 
sands of pine-trees so high above one that they looked like 
little black pins. The clouds, less white than the snow, 
lay. packed in between the peaks of the range, or drifted 
from one to another to find a resting-place, and the sun, 
beating down on both a blinding glare, showed other moun- 
tains and other snow-capped ranges for fifty miles beyond. 
This is at the opening of Willow Gulch into which Creede 
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It was as momentous as the word Johnstown dur. 


. interest in him fell away. 
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has hurried and the sides of which it has tramped into 
mud and covered with hundreds of little. pine boxes of 
houses and log cabins, and the simple quadrangles of four 
planks which mark a building site. In front of you is a 
village of fresh pine. There is not a brick, a painted front, 
or an awning in the whole town. It is like a city of fresh 
card-board, and the pine shanties seem to trust for sup- 
port to the rocky sides of the gulch into which they have 
squeezed themselves. In the street are ox teams, mules,men, 
and donkeys loaded with ore, crowding each other familiar- 
ly, and sinking knee-deep in the mud. Furniture and kegs 
of beer, bedding and canned provisions, clothing and half- 
open packing-cases, and piles of raw lumber are heaped up 
in front of the new stores—or those still to be built—stores 
of canvas only, stores with canvas tops and foundations of 
logs, and houses with the Leadville front, where the upper 
boards have been left square instead of following the slop- 
ing angle of the roof. It is more like a circus tent, which 
has sprung up overnight and which may be removed on the 
morrow, than a town, and you cannot but feel that the peo- 
ple about you are a part of the show. A great shaft of rock 
that rises hundreds of feet above the lower town gives the 
little village at its base an absurdly pushing, impudent air, 
and the silence of the mountains about, 10,000 and 14,000 
feet high, makes the confusion of hammers and the cries of 
the drivers swearing at their mules in the mud and even the 
random blasts from the mines futileand ridiculous. Itis more 
strange and fantastic at night,when it appears to one looking 
down from half-way up the mountain like a camp of gyp 
sies at the foot of a cation. Then the raw pine fronts are 
lit by electric lights in red and blue globes, mixed with the 
hot smoky glare rising from the saloons and gambling-houses, 
and striking upwards. far enough to show the signs of The 
Holy Moses Saloon, The Theatre Comique, The Keno, and 
The Little Delmonico against the face of the great rock at 
their back doors, and. only suggesting the greater mass of 
it which towers majestically above, hidden somewhere in the 
night. It is as incongruous as an excursion boat covered 
with colored lights, and banging out popular airs at the base 
of the Palisades. 

The town of Creede is in what is known as the King Solo- 
mon district; i 
in the pathway of the Great Divide. Why it was not dis- 
covered sooner, why, indeed, there is one square foot of land 
in Colorado containing silver not yet discovered, is something 
which the Eastern mind cannot grasp.. Colorado is a State, 
not a country, and in that State the mines of Leadville, 
Aspen, Ouray, Clear Creek County, Telluride, Boulder, Sil- 
verton, and Cripple Creek, have yielded up in the last year 
$40,000,000. If the State has done that much, it can do 
more; and I could not understand why any one in Colorado 
remained contentedly at home selling ribbons when there 
must be other mines to be had for the finding. A prospector 
is, after all, very much like a tramp, but with a knowledge 
of minerals, a pick, rations, a purpose, and—hope. We 
know how many:tramps we have in the East; imagine, then, 
all of these, instéad of wandering lazily and purposelessly 
from farm-house to farm-house, stopping instead to hammer 
at a bit of rock, or stooping to pick up every loose piece they 
find. One would think that with a regular army like this 
searching everywhere in Colorado no one acre of it would 
by this time have remained unclaimed. But this new town 
of Creede, once known only as Willow Gap, was discovered 
but twenty months ago, and it was not until December last 
that the railway reached it, and, as I have said, there is not 
a station there yet. 

N. C. Creede was a prospector who had made some money 
in the Monarch district before he came to Willow Gap; he 
began prospecting there on Campbell, now Moses Mount, 
with G. L. Smith, of Salida. One of the two picked up a 
piece of rock so full of quartz that they sunk a shaft im- 
mediately below the spot where they had found the stone. 
According to all known laws, they should have sunk the 
shaft at the spot from which the piece of rock had become 
detached, or from where it had presumably rolled. It was 
as absurd to dig for silver where they did dig as it would be 
to sink a shaft in Larimer Street, in Denver, because one had 
found a silver quarter lying in the roadway. But they dug 
the shaft; and when they looked upon the result of the first 
day’s work, Smith cried, ‘*Great God!" and Creede said, 
‘* Holy Moses!” and the Holy Moses Mine was named. 
While I was in Creede that gentleman was offered $1,250,000 
for his share of this mine, and declined it. After that my 
] Any man who will live in a log 
house at the foot of a mountain, and drink melted snow any 
longer than he has to do so, or refuse that much money for 
anything, when he could live in the Knickerbocker Flats, 
and drive forth in a private hansom with rubber tires, is no 
longer an object of public interest. But his past history is 
the history of the town. Creede and his partner knew they 
had a mine, but had no money to work it. So they applied 
to David S. Moffatt, the president of the Rio Grande Rail- 
road, which has a track to Wag- 
on Wheel Gap only ten miles 
away, and Moffatt and others 
formed the Holy Moses Mining 
Company, and secured a bond 
un the property at $70,000. As 
soon as this was known, the in- 
vasion of Willow Gap began. 
It was the story of Columbus 
and the egg. Prospectors, and 
provisions with which to feed 
them, came in on foot and on 
stages, and Creede began to 
grow. But no more mines were 
found at once, and the railroad 
into the town was slow in com- 
ing, and many departed, leav- 
ing their posts and piles of rock 
to mark their claims. But last 
June Creede received a second 
boom, and in a manner which 
heaps ridicule and scorn upon 
the scientific knowledge of en- 
gineers and mining experts,and 
which shows that luck, chance, 
and the absurd vagaries of fate 
are. factors of success upon 
which a prospector should 
depend. Ralph Granger and 
Eri Buddenbock ran a butcher 
shop at Wagon Wheel Gap. 

“The” Renninger, of Patiro, 
a prospector with no tools or 
provisions, asked them to grub- 
stake him, as it is called when 
a man of capital furnishes a 
man of adventure with bacon, 
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flour, a pick, and three or four donkeys, and starts him off 
prospecting, with the understanding that he is to have one 
tenth of what he finds. Renninger asked Jule Haas to join 
him, and they departed together. One day the three burros 
disappeared, and wandered off many miles, with Renninger 
in hot and profane pursuit until they reached Bachelor 
Mountain, where he overtook them. But they liked Bache 
lor Mountain, and Renninger, failing to dislodge them with 
either rocks or kicks, seated himself to await their pleasure, 
and began chipping casually at the nearest rock. He struck 
a vein showing mineral in such rich quantities that he asked 
Creede to come up and look at it. Creede looked at it, and 
begged Renninger to define his claim at once. Renninger, 
offering up thanks to the three donkeys, did so, and named 
it the *‘ Last Chance.” Then Creede located next to. this 
property, shoulder to shoulder, and named his claim the 
Amethyst. These names are merely names to you; they 
mean nothing; in Colorado you speak them in a whisper, 
and they sound like the Standard Oil Company or the Koh-i- 
noor diamond. Haas was bought off for $10,000. He went 
to Germany to patronize the people in the littke German vil 
lage from which he came with his great wealth; four months 
later Renninger and Buddenbock, who had staked him, sold 
their thirds for $70,000 each; a few days later Granger was 
offered $100,000 for his third, and said he thought he would 
hold on to it. When I was there, the Chance was putting 
out $180,000 per month. This shows that Granger was 
wiser in his generation than Haas. 

At the time I visited Creede it was quite impossible to 
secure a bed in any of the hotels or lodging-houses. The 
Pullman cars were the only available sleeping-places, and 
rented out their berths for the night they laid over at the 
mining camp. But even in these, sleeping was precarious, 
as one gentleman found the night after my arrival. He was 
mistaken for another man who had picked ap a bag of gold 
dust from a faro table at Little Delmonico’s, and who had 
fled into the night. After shooting away the pine-board 
facade in the Mint gambling-house in which he. was sup 
posed to have sought ‘shelter, several citizens followed him 
on to the sleeping-car, and, of course. pulled the wrong man 
out of his berth, and stood him up in the aisle in front of 
four revolvers, while the porter and the ether wrong men 
shivered under their blankets, and begged them from behind 
the closed curtains to take him outside before they began 
shooting. The camp was divided in its opinion on the fol- 
lowing morning as to whether the joke was on the passenger 
or on the hasty citizens. 

A colony of younger sons from the East took pity upon 
me, and gave me a bunk in their Grub Stake cabin, where I 
had the satisfaction of watching the son of a president of 
the Somerset Club light the fire with kerosene while the rest 
of us remained under the blankets and asked him to be care. # 
ful. They were a most hospitable, cheerful lot. When it 
was so cold that the ice was frozen in the tin basin, they 
would elect to remain in bed all day, and would mark up the 
prices they intended to ask for their lots and claims one 
hundred dollars each; and then, considering this a fair day's 
wages for a hard day’s work, would go warmly to sleep 
again. It is interesting, chiefly to mothers and sisters—for 
the fathers and brothers have an unsympathetic way of say- 
ing, ‘‘It is the best thing for him "—to discover how quickly 
such carefully bred youths as one constantly meets in the 
mining camps and ranches of the West can give up the com 
forts and habits of years and fit into their surroundings. It 
is instructive and hopeful to watch a young man who can 
and has ordered numerous dinners at Bignon’s composing a 
dessert of bread and molasses, and to see how neatly a Yale 
graduate of one year’s standing can sweep the mud from the 
cabin floor without spreading it. If people at home could 
watch these young exiles gorge themselves with their letters, 
a page at a time, and then go over them again word by word, 
they would write early and often; and if the numerous young 
women of New York and Boston could know that their pho- 
tographs were the only bright spots in a log cabin filled. with 
cartridge-belts, picks, saddles, football sweaters, patent-med- 
icine bottles, and three-months old magazines, they would be 
moved with great content. 

One cannot always discern the true character of one’s 

neighbors in the West.‘ Dress,” as Bob Acres says, ‘* does 
make a difference.””. There were four very rough-looking 
men of different ages sitting.at a table near me in one of the 
restaurants or ‘‘eating-houses ” of Creede. They had mark 
ed out a map on the soiled table-cloth with the point of an 
iron fork, and one of them was laying down the law concern- 
ing it. There seemed to be a dispute concerning the lines 
of the claim or the direction in which the vein ran. It was 
no business of mine, and there was so much of that talk that 
I should not have been attracted to them, except that I ex- 
pected from their manner they might at any moment come 
to blows or begin shooting. I finished before they did, and 
as I passed the table over which they leaned scowling ex 
citedly, the older man cried, with his finger on the map: 
» ‘*Then Thompson passed the ball back to me—no, not 
your Thompson; Thompson of ’79 I mean—and I earried it 
down the field all the way to the twenty-five-yard line. 
Then Canfield, who was playing full, tackled me; but I shook 
him off, and—” 

I should like to have waited to hear whether or not he 
made his touch-down. 

The shaft of the Last Chance Mine is at the top of the 
Bachelor Mountain, and one has to climb and slip for ar 
hour and a half to reach it. A very nice Yale boy guided 
me there, and seemed as willing as myself to sit down in the 
snow every ten minutes and look at the scenery. But we 
saw much more of the scenery than of the mine, because 
there was more of it to see, and there was no general man- 
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ager to prevent one looking as long as he liked. The trail 
led over fallen logs and up slippery rocks caked with ice 
and through drifts of snow higher than one’s head, and the 
pines accompanied us all the way with branches bent to the 
mountain - side with the weight of the snow, and a cold, 
cheery mountain stream appeared and disappeared from 
under long bridges of ice and mocked at us for our slow 
progress. But we gave it a very close race coming down. 
Sometimes we walked in the cold, dark shadows of the pines, 
where hardly a ray of sunlight came, and again the trail 
would cross a landslide, and the wind brought strong odors 
of the pine and cold, icy blasts from the snow-capped ranges 
which stretched before us for fifty miles, and we could see 
Creede lying at our feet like a box of spilled jackstraws. 
Every now and then we met long lines of burros carrying 
five bags of ore each, with but twenty dollars’ worth of 
silver scattered through each load, and we could hear the 
voice of the driver from far up above and the tinkle of the 
bell as they descended upon us. Sometimes they made way 
for us or halted timidly with curious patient eyes, and some- 
times they shouldered us promptly backward into three feet 
of snow. It was a lonely, impressive journey, and the won- 
derful beauty and silence of the mountain made words im- 
pertinent. And, again, we would come upon a solitary 
prospector tapping at the great rock in front of him, and 
only stopping to dip His hot face and blistered hands into 
the snow about him, before he began driving the steel bar 
again with the help which hope gave him. His work but 
for this ingredient would seem futile, foolish,and impossible. 
Why, he would ask himself, should I work against this stone 
safe day after day only to bore a hole in its side as minute 
as anail’s point in the front of a house, and a thousand rods, 
probably, from where the hole should be? And then hope 
tells him that perhaps the very next stroke will make him a 
millionaire like Creede, and so he makes the next stroke, 
and the next, and the next. | 

If ever I own a silver mine, I am going to have it situated 
at the base of a mountain, and not at the top. I would not 
care to take that journey we made to the Chance every day. 
1 would rather sit in the office below and read reports. 
After one gets there, the best has been seen; for the general 
manager of the Last Chance Mine, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, and indeed all the employés, guarded their 
treasure With the most praiseworthy and faithful vigilance. 
It was evident that they were quietly determined among 
themselves to resist any attempt on the part of the Yale man 
and myself to carry away the shaft with us. We could have 
done so only over their dead bodies. The general manager 
confounded me with the editor of the Saturday Night, which 


he said he reads, and which certainly ought to account for™ 


several things. I expected to be led into a tunnel, and to be 
shown delicate veins of white silver running around the 
sides, which one could cut out with a penknife and make into 
scarf pins.and watch guards. If not, where, then, do the nug- 
gets come from that the young and disappointed lover sends 
as a wedding present to the woman who should have married 
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him, when she marries some other man who has sensibly 
remained in the East—a present, indeed, which has always 
struck me as extremely economical, and much cheaper tian 
standing lamps. But I saw no silver nuggets. One of the 
workmen showed us a hole in the side of the mountain 
which he assured us was the Last Chance Mine, and that 
out of this hole $180,000 came every month. He then hand- 
ed us a piece of red stone and a piece of black stone, and 
said that when these two stones were found together silver 
Was not far off. To one thirsting for a sight of the precious 
metal this was about as satisfying as being told that after 
the invitations had been sent out and the awning stretched 
over the sidewalk there was a chance of a dance in the 
neighborhood. I.was also told that the veins lie between 
Walls of porphyry and trachyte, but that there is not a dis- 
tinctly marked difference, as the walls resemble each other 
closely. This may or. may not be true, it is certainly not 
interesting, and I regret that I cannot satisfy the mining ex- 
pert as to the formation of the mine, or whether or not the 
vein is a heavy galena running so much per cent. of lead or 
a dry silicious ore, or whether the ore bodies were north and 
south, and are or are not true fissures, and at what angle the 
contact or body veins cut these same fissures. All of this L 
would have ascertained had the general manager been more 
genial, but we cannot expect one man to combine the riches 
of Montezuma and the graces of Chesterfield. One is sure 
to destroy the other. 

lhe social life of Creede is much more interesting fhan 
outputs and ore values. There were several social functions 
While I was there which tend to show the happy spirit of the 
place. There was a prize-tight at Billy Woods’, a pie-eating 
match at Kernan’s, a Mexican circus in the bottom near 
Wagon Wheel Gap, a religious service at Watrous and Banni- 
fan's gambling-house, and the first wedding in the history of 
the town, I was sorry to miss this last, especially as three 
prominent citizens misunderstanding the purpose of my.visit 
to Creede, took the trouble to scour the mountain-side for 
me in order that I might photograph the wedding party 
im a group, which I should have been delighted to do. 
lhe bride was the sister of Billy Woods’s bar-keeper, and 
“Stony” Sargeant, a faro-dealer at ‘‘Soapy” Smith's, was 
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the groom. The Justice of the Peace, whose 
name I forget, performed the ceremony, and 
Edward De Vinne, the Tramp Poet, offered a 
few appropriate and well-chosen remarks, after 
which Woods and Smith, who run rival gam- 
bling - houses, outdid each other in the ex- 
travagant practice of ‘‘opening wine.” All of 
these are prominent citizens, and the event is 
memorable. I met several of these prominent 
citizens while in Creede,and found them affable. 
Billy Woods fights, or used to fight, at 210 
pounds, and rejoices in the fact that a New 
York paper once devoted five columns to his 
personality. His reputation saves him the ex- 
pense of paying men to keep order. Bob Ford, 
who shot Jesse James, was another prominent 
citizen of my acquaintance. ‘He does not look 
like a desperado, but has a loutish apologetic 
air, which is explained by the fact that he shot 
Jesse James in the back, when the latter was 
engaged in the innocent work of hanging a pic- 
ture on the wall. Ford has never quite recov- 
ered from the fright he received when he found 
out who it was that he had killed. ‘‘ Bat” 
Masterden was of an entirely different class. 
He dealt for Watrous, and has killed twenty-. 
eight men,once three together. One night when 
he was off duty I saw a drunken man slap his 
face, and the silence was so great that we could 
hear the electric light sputter in the next room, 
but Masterden only laughed, and told the man 
to come back and do it again when he was 
sober. ‘‘ Troublesome Tom” Cady acted as a 
capper for “ Soapy ” Smith, and played the shell 
game during the day. He was very grateful to 
me for teaching him a much superior method in 
which the game is played in the effete East. His 
master, ‘“ Soapy ” Smith, was a very bad man in- 
deed, and hired at least twelve men to lead the 
prospector with a little money or the tenderfoot 
who had just arrived up to the numerous tables 
in his gambling-saloon, where they were robbed 
in various ways and so openly that they de- 
served to lose all that was taken from them. 

There were also some very good shots at 
Creede, and some very bad ones. Of these lat- 
ter was Mr. James Powers, who emptied his 
revolver and Rab Brothers’ store at the same 
time without doing any damage. He explained 
that he was crowded and wanted more room. 
The most delicate shooting was done by the 
Louisiana Kid—I don’t know what his other 
name was—who was robbed in ‘‘ Soapy” 
Smith’s, and was put out when he expostulated. 
He waited patiently about until one of Smith’s men named 
Farnham appeared, and then, being more intent on showing 

his skill than in kill- 
; ing Farnham, shot 
NS the thumb off his 
. right hand as it rest- 
ed on the trigger. 
Farnham shifted his 
pistol to his left 
hand, with which 
he shot equally 
well, but before he 
could fire the Kid 
shot the thumb off 
that hand too. 

This is of course 
Creede at night. It 
is not at all a dan- 
gerous place, and 
the lawlessness is 
scattered and mild. 
There was only one 
street, and as no one 
cared to sit on the 
edge of a bunk ina 
cold room at night, 
the gambling-hous- 
es were crowded in 
consequence every 
evening. It was sim- 
ply that there was 
nowhere else for 
them to go. The 
majority of the citi- 
zens used them as clubs, and walked from one to the other 
talking claims and corner lots, and dived down into their poc- 
kets for specimens of ore which they passed round for exam- 
ination. Others went there to keep warm, and still others to 
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sleep in the corner until they were put out. The play was 
never high. There was so much of it, though, that it looked 
very bad and wicked and rough, but it was quite harmless. 
There were no sudden oaths, or parting of the crowd, and 
pistol-shots or gleaming knives, or, at least, seldom. The 
women who frequented these places at night, in spite of 
their sombreros and flannel shirts.and belts, were a most 
unpicturesque and unattractive element. They were neither 
dashing and bold, nor remorseful-and repentant, 

They gambled foolishly, and laughed when they won, and 
told the dealer he cheated when they lost. The men occa- 
sionally gave glimpses of what Bret Harte made dramatic 
and picturesque—the women,-never. The most uncharac- 
teristic thing of the place, and one which was Bret Hartish in 
every detail, was the service held in Watrous and Bannigan’s 
gambling-saloon. The liall is a very long one with a saloon 
facing the street, and keno tables, and over a dozen other 
games in the gambling-room beyond. When the doors be- 
tween the two rooms are held back they make a very large 
hall. A clergyman asked Watrous if he could have the use 
of the gambling-hall on Sunday night. The house was 
making about $300 an hour, and Watrous calculated that 
half an hour would be as much as he could afford towards 
the collection. He mounted a chair and said, ‘* Boys, this 
gentleman wants to make a few remarks to you of a reli- 
gious nature. All the games at that end of the hall will 
stop, and you want to keep still.” 

The clergyman stood on the platform of the keno outfit, 
and the greater part of the men took the seats around it, toy- 


-ing with the marking cards scattered over the table in front 


of them, while the men in the saloon crowded the doorway 
from the swinging-doors to the bar, and looked on with cu- 
rious and amused faces. At the back of the room the rou- 
lette wheel clicked and the ball rolled. The men in this part 
of the room who were playing lowered their voices, but 
above the voice of the preacher one could hear the clinking 
of the silver and the chips, and the voice of the boy at the 
wheel calling, ‘‘seventeen and black, and twenty-eight and 
black again and—keep the ball rolling, 
gentlemen—and four and red.” There is 
a stove in the middle of the hall and two 
electric lights; the men were crowded 
closely around this stove, and the lamps 
shone through the smoke on their tanned 
upturned faces and on the white excited 
face of the preacher above them. There 
was the most excellent order, and the 
collection was very large. I asked Wat- 
rous how much he lost by the interrup- 
tion. 

** Nothing,” he said, quickly, anxious to 
avoid the appearance of good; ‘I got it 
all back at the bar.” 2 

Of the inner life of Creede I saw no- 
thing; I mean the real business of the 
place—the speculation in real estate and 
in mines. Capitalists came every day, 
and were carried off up the mountains to 
look at a hole in the ground, and down 
again to see the assay tests of the ore taken 
from it. Prospectors scoured the Sides of 
the mountains from sundawn to sunset, 
and at night their fires lit up the range, 
and their little heaps of stone and their 
single stick, with their name scrawled on 
it in pencil, made the mountains look like 
great burying-grounds. ~All of the land 
within two miles of Creede was claimed 
by these simple proofs of ownership— 
simple, yet as effectual as a parchment 
sealed and signed. When the snow has 
left the mountains, and these claims can 
be worked, it will be time enough to write 
the real history of the rise or fall of 
Creede. 
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BY HOWARD PYLE. 





i 
EGINALD THORNTON was an art student 
studying at the League to become great. He 
was thought by his fellow-students to show quite 
a deal of talent, and he believed very thoroughly 
in himself. 

The Thorntons lived in one of those eminently respecta- 
ble houses in the immediate neighborhood of Washington 
Square and Fifth Avenue--houses that show a certain dig- 
nity of age in having outside shutters to the upper win- 
dows, and little balconies with wrought-iron rails in front 
of those upon the lower floor. The family consisted of 
Mrs. Thornton, three sons—of whom Reginald was the 
youngest —and a daughter. The elder sons were busy 
down-town all day in the office—-the Passaquak Woollen 
Company's office—and during the evening were usually oc- 
cupied in the mysterious relaxations of younger New York 
masculinity. The daughter was chiefly occupied with social 
duties, the church, Sunday-school matters, and public chari- 
ties. The two elder brothers laughed at Reginald; the sister 
was indifferent. Mrs. Thornton was the only one, as Regi- 
nald expressed it, at all in key with him. 

He had a studio at home. It was one of the third-story 
back rooms, and it had two windows—north ‘‘lights,’” he 
called them—overlooking tin roofs and back yards at the 
rear of fle house. It was furnished with a certain barren 
suggestiveness —a spinning-wheel in one corner, bits and 
tags of draperies hung over chair backs and tables, an old 
straw bonnet stuck upon the top of the easel, odds and ends 
of sume supposed decorative quality hung up here and there, 
and everywhere pencil drawings from the Sketch Class, and 
studies from the life of ugly men and women. Every Sat- 
urday morning some dozen or so of his young fledgling artist 
friends, male and female, would gather at this studio; they 
called themselves ‘The Sketch Club,” and made pen and 
pencil drawings of one another, each taking a turn at pos- 
ing. They talked art talk while working, breezily criticising 
Meissonier and Géréme. They also talked literature a great 
deal, and music; for Reginald was of a musical turn and 
had a violin, which he called a Cremona, and from which, 
when, as he expressed it, the mood was upon him, he drew 
Whining wails that percolated faint and shrill from the 
studio down through the dark, gloomy respectability of the 
lower part of the house. 

At last Reginald Thornton painted a picture. His cousin 
Augusta posed for it, and he worked in the background 
from the library fireplace. 

The picture represented a young girl leaning with one 
arm upon a mantel-shelf, and half looking at her reflection 
in the mirror above. She held a newly opened letter in her 
hand, and Regy frankly confessed that Millais’s ‘‘ Yes or 
No” had suggested the subject to him, though, as he ob- 
served, the pose was entirely different and quite original 
with himself. He himself felt that the reflection in the 
looking-glass was especially happy; he often called his mo 
ther’s attention to it, and she never failed to like it almost as 
much as he did. 

Then he sent his picture to the Academy, and by-and-py 
it came home again. 


Perhaps it was one of the bitterest disappointments of his 
life when his picture was rejected by the hanging committee, 
for it seemed to him that it was very good. For a while 
life had no joy for him, then by-and-by the wound that the 
hanging committee administered ceased to smart, and at last 
a reaction set in, and he began to doubt, after all, that his 
picture was quite as good as he had at first thought it. 

One day when his mother was in the studio he opened his 
mind frankly to her upon the subject. 

‘* Mother,” said he, **do you know I really begin to think 
that maybe the picture is not so good as we thought at first. 
It seems to me that the left eye is a little out of drawing, 
and the cheek is a trifle tinny. The hair there at the side of 
the face is slightly harsh, and wiry too.” 

His mother looked reflectively at the picture for a while; 
frankness begets frankness. ‘‘ Well, Regy,” said she at last, 
‘‘T always did think the mouth looked as if she had been 
eating blackberry jam.” 

**Oh, I don’t feel that,” said Reginald, quickly, not to say 
sharply, for he did not like tle criticism—*‘ I don’t feel there 
is anything wrong about the mouth; you see, my object was 
to make the lips ripe and sensuous-looking.”’ 

He stood looking at the picture for a long time, with his 
head first on one side and then on the other, now hiding this 
part of the painting with his thumb before his eyes,and now 
that part. The lips did look very red. 

‘**Do you know what I have been thinking, mother?” said 
he at last. 

"No. What?” 

“T think I'll go down to Passaquak, and stay a week at 
Uncle Joe’s, and study from Nature. You see,mothier, there's 
too much of this Academical work. All the fellows go to 
Paris, and then they come back and paint schooly pictures 
just like their masters. But, after all, mother, Nature is the 
true source of all art.. Just look at Corot, Millet, Dupré, and 
those fellows. Every year they used to go down to Barba 
zon, and live right there in the midst of Nature, and study 
her just as they found her. They don’t show any technique 
in their work, you know, but they’re just immense because 
they're so full of the feeling of Nature. I know very well I 
have talent; the fellows at the League all tell me so, and 
that picture shows it [at this point his mother nodded her 
head in acquiescence], and I begin to feel that if I could 
only get down to Nature, I might do something big. I know 
I've got it in me to do something not commonplace any- 
how; so perhaps if I'd go dowr to Uncle Joe's for a 
month and get right down to No‘ure, I might get a grip of 
things.” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said his mother, doubtfully; ‘‘ your 
uncle Joe doesn’t care for art, Regy. He thinks you ought 
to go into the office as Ben and Algy have done. I don't 
know what he’u think of your going down to Passaquak 
to paint things.” 

‘*Oh_ i don’t care for that,” said Regy. _‘‘ Barye, Millet, 
and “Corot, and lots of those fellows, had harder times fighting 
Philistinism than anything else, and if I have anything in 
me it’s got to come out, in spite of Uncle Joe.” 

So Regy went down to Passaquak and to Uncle Joe's to 
study Nature. 


IT. 

Passaquak was really a very picturesque place.. The 
stream itself was rocky and brawling, here and there churn- 
ing and foaming whitely over the black stones, and here 
and there spreading out into little reaches of glassy smooth- 
ness. The woollen mills, three in number—huge stone or 
brick structures—stood along the banks of the stream, and 
the houses built by the company for their employés made 
quite a little town. 

Uncle Joe's house stood at the top of the hill overlooking 
the mills and the village below. It was the original .‘‘ man- 
sion” built by old Jesse Thornton during the early part of 
the present century—a big, square, stuccoed house, painted 
yellow, with high wooden Corinthian columns in front 
painted white, and a broad dark hallway running directly 
through from front to rear. It was not beautifel, but it 
possessed from a distance a certain air of quality and gen- 
tility of a distinctly American sort. ; 

The Thorntons had made woollen stuffs at Passaquak for 
three generations, and the family took not a little pride in 
the fact; as Uncle Joe was fond of saying, the Thorntons 
were *‘ all wool.” 

The result of the studies from Nature were not all that 
Reginald had expected them to be, or that he could have 
desired. He began a study the very next morning after 
he came. For a while he worked with laborious steadfast. 
ness, using the palette-knife freel iugt as Corot is said to 
have done. All the warm air MCIBied with the multitudi- 
nous hum of life from the wox ad clearing, and through 
all the softer sounds of Natu rowled the distant gti 
bling jar of the mills. 

For a while the murmuring stillness was, in a way, very 
delightful, and Reginald made himself feel that he thorough- 
ly enjoyed it, that he was in key with it. But by-and-by 
he grew lonesome, and the quiet solitude heavily tiresome. 
Presently he laid aside his palette and brushes, and lit a cig- 
arette behind a willow-tree, and when he came back to his 
study again after the momentary break, his work looked 
crude and dauby, and he felt very tired of it. The reflee- 
tions in the water were not right, and the foliage was a 
smeary mass, It struck him that he might: have done 
better if he had chosen his view from the other side of 
the creek, and then he packed up his things and went 
home. 

His aunt and cousim insisted upon seeing the result 
of his morning’s labor, and were very evidently disap- 
pointed. 

‘“You see,” said Regy, ‘ 
ing, somehow.” 

‘“‘Tt looks awfully smeary,” said Miss Thornton. 
“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said Regy, quickly. 
that way because it is so sketchy, you know. All snappy 
sketches look like that. I can work it up all right at home, 

and make a good thing out of it,” he added. 

‘** But that white road looks so funny coming down under 
the trees,” said his aunt. ‘ 
‘* Road!” said Regy. 
running over the stones. 

The next day he started 


I didn’t feel in key this morn- 


si It looks 


“That isn’t a road. 
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side of the creek. He came home even earlier this time 
than on the day before. 

He did not show his work to his aunt and cousin, and it 
was a relief to him that they did not ask to see it. He spent 
the afternoon in frank idleness, lying in the hammock and 
reading, but he did not enjoy himself, for he felt very un- 
comfortable; as though he were neglecting a duty, or were 
wasting a valuable opportunity. 

“Do you know, Aunt Mary,” said-he, that evening, ‘‘I 
have a new idea. It seems to me that if I could only get 
some one for a model up here—dress her in a short-waisted 
dress, you know, and a straw bonnet I have at home—I 
might make a careful painting of her, and then work in the 
background right from Nature. I thought of a splendid 
idea while I was lying in the hammock awhile ago. A girl 
with a sad face standing beside a smooth bit of water, with 
an old-fashioned hair trunk beside her. I'd have for the 
title, ‘Waiting for the Ferryman.’ See? The whole thing 
would tell its story at once. If I get the costume from 
home, won't you pose for me, Sue?” 

**Oh, I couldn’t do that,” said his cousin, laughing and 
blushing a little. 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t know. I never did such a thing, and it 
seems so foolish, you know.” 

“Oh no, it doesn’t,” said Regy. “We havea Sketch Club 
at home, and every other Saturday the girls pose for the fel- 
lows. They don’t think anything of it, and this is just the 
same thing. Of course I wouldn’t make it a portrait.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do it for anything,” said Miss Thornton, 
reverting to her first stand. 

‘*T don’t see why,” said Regy, testily. 
son why you shouldn't.” 

A few moments of silence followed. 

**Mother,” said Miss Thornton, suddenly, “if he could 
only get Hetty Donnelly to sit for him. She would be the 
very one for a model, wouldn’t she?” Then to Regy: “She 
lives down in the village. Her mother is the postmistress, 
and she is the prettiest girl I ever saw.” 

Regy was interested at once. ‘Do you think she would 
pose for me if I paid her for it?” said he. ‘‘I'll give her 
fifty cents an hour.” 

‘*T don’t know whether her mother will let her do it,” said 
Miss Thonton; “ but I'll go down and sce her this evening, 
and maybe I can talk her into it.” And so it was that she 
laid the foundations of the romance that was afterwards 
transferred. 

Regy went that evening with his cousin to Mrs. Donnelly’s 

store, for the good woman eked out the business of the 
United States postal service by selling stays, laces, shoe- 
strings, and what not of the feminine belongings. .He stood 
in the doorway smoking a cigarette, leaving his cousin to 
conduct the barden of the negotiations. It took a great deal 
of talk to make Mrs. Donnelly understand just what was 
wanted, and perhaps, after all had been fully explained, she 
was not entirely enlightened. However, she did grasp the 
fact that the young gentleman wanted to take Hetty’s pic- 
ture, that it would take two or three days to do so, and that 
Hetty was to have fifty cents an hour while the picture was 
being done. She allowed that she herself didn’t see no harm 
in it, and if Hetty was willin’, why, she was willin’ too. Hetty 
was up to the drug-store, and maybe they'd better see her 
themselves. 
. They met the girl on theway home. Her face was hidden 
under the shadow of a hideous calico sun-bonnet, but Regy 
conld see that she was very pretty. Miss Thornton talked 
and she listened, standing with a certain half-awk ward, half- 
resentful ease. She did not look at Regy, but she did not 
seem at all embarrassed, and answered the young lady with 
a certain straightforward, practical directness, speaking 
somewhat through her nose, and now and then slipping into 
lapsus lingue of double negatives and a confusion of tenses. 
If her mother was willing for her to come, she’d just as lief 
come as not. She'd never had her picture took that way, 
and she didn’t know nothing about it, but she guessed she 
could do what anybody else could do. 

So Regy wrote home for the short-waisted dress and the 
straw poke-bonnet; an extempore studi6 was fitted up in one 
of the third-story back rooms. Then one morning Hetty 
came to pose. 

Miss Thornton staid in the studio during the sittings for 
propriety sake. The first hour Hetty was very constrained 
and silent; she was awkward and abashed in the outlandish 
dress, and yes or no was all the speech that she would ven- 
ture. The second hour she began to look about her and to 
observe her surroundings, ‘The third hour she relapsed into 
some show of ease. By the middle of the next morning she 
talked volubly and fluently. Regy chaffed her, and the 
acquaintance might be said to have fairly developed into a 
certain intimacy. 


“There is no rea- 


III. 


It may be not altogether easy to make it exactly under- 
stood how Reginald Thornton came to go to the Fourth of 
July picnic at May’s Park. 

It was during the third 


ad posing that Hetty first 
talked of the picnic, and 


gy first heard of it. Hetty 
had wanted to go, but m h a lingering upon the nasal 
a) wouldn't let her. Mister Jack Kelly had ast to take her, 
but her maa wouldn't let her go. There wasn’t no harm in 
the picnic, either. May’s Park had a bad name because 
sometimes the firemen came out from town and had their 
picnics there. They were pretty hard cases, and sometimes 
drank and got into a row and fought, and that gave the park 
a bad name. She guessed that was why her maa wou!dn’t 
let her go. But she didn’t go with that kind of a crowd. 
The fellows she knew acted like gentlemen. All the other 
girls were going to the picnic, and there were to be two po- 
licemen present to keep order. Besides that, the owners of 
the park had given it out that no beer or liquor of any sort 
was to be sold at the bar. i 

Regy laughed heartily; it was very funny—the two police- 
men acting as masters of ceremony, and the curtailing of the 
refreshments. Hetty turned her head from her posing, and 
looked uncertainly at him. 

Presently she said, sharply, ‘‘I don’t see what there is to 
laugh at.” 

Such was the picnic at May’s Park, and at that time if the 
thought had entered Regy’s head, he would have said that 
jt would be the most improbable thing in the world for him 
to go to it with Hetty Donnelly. 

On the 3d of July, Regy walked down to the village with 
his model, as he had already done upon more than one occa- 
sion to get his mail. 

It is hard to say what evil spirit of mischief put the 
thought into his head, but—‘‘ Look here, Hetty,” said he, 
suddenly, ‘‘suppose I should ask your mother to let you go 
with me to the picnic, do you think she’d do it?” 

‘I know she would,” said Hetty, positively. 
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Regy felt a sudden mean but pleasant tickle of vanity in- 
side of him. ‘‘ Would she?” said he. And then, the nag- 
ging spirit of mischief urging him another step, ‘“‘ Are you 
sure she would?” 

‘** Yes, Iam.” 

‘“* And if I asked her, and she said yes, would you go with 
me?” 

Hetty looked up quickly. 
said. 

Regy hesitated an instant. ‘*Why shouldn't I be in 
earnest?” he said, lingering, with a sort of pleasure upon the 
unwholesome flavor of the thought. 

“‘T don’t know; but I don’t believe you are in earnest.” 

‘‘What’s the reason you don’t? Would you like me to 
take you, Hetty?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

‘Very well; then—well, then, I'll ask your mother to let 
you go.” 

What made him say the words he never could tell, but 
that was how it happened. It was all done in a flash. 
Then, in another flash, he realized what he had done, and 
to what he had committed himself, and would have given— 
how much would he not have given to be able to recall his 
words ! But they were spoken and he was pledged, for he 


‘‘Are you in earnest?” she 


‘ had not the courage to confess honestly that he had spoken 


hastily, and that he had made a mistake. 

He walked the rest of the way to the store in silence, now 
wishing that he had held his tongue, and now hoping that 
Mrs. Donnelly would refuse to let Hetty go. But the good 
woman did not refuse; she gave her consent readily and 
volubly, and it seemed to Regy that her bearing toward him 
changed almost immediately to one of less respect and more 
easy familiarity. She told him that if he wanted to go with 
the other folks there were to be two extra cars on the 9.80 
train for May’s Park, and that special tickets at reduced 
rates were to be had up to the drug-store. 

‘“T ain’t going that way,” said Regy, shortly. 

That night he asked Uncle Joe to let him have the horse 
and buggy for the next day, and Uncle Joe consented gruff- 
ly, without making any inquiries as to his plans. He did 
not like Regy, and Regy did not like him. 

IV. 

After all, Regy enjoyed himself at the picnic after a cer- 
tain fashion. At first he felt horribly afraid lest somebody 
should see him; but by-and-by that wore off and he began 
to enjoy himself. It tickled a certain sneaking vanity to 
see how the girls fluttered and twittered at his occasional 
attentions. They made a pretence of laughing behind his 
back with the young men of their kind, but before his face 
they fluttered and twittered. 

There were episodes that were unpleasant. Once, for in- 
stance, as he promenaded with a partner, flushed and moist, 
in the interval of the waltz he heard the following mascu- 
line dialogue evidently intended for his hearing; they were 
apparently young men from the town: 

A. ‘‘Do you know who that is?” 

5. * No.” 

A. ‘* What! you don’t?” 

B. No.” 

A. ‘‘ Why, he’s the Prince of Wales.” 

One or two episodes of this kind were very unpleasant, but 
the girls danced well, and Regy, upon the whole, enjoyed 
himself. 

But, without knowing it, he was dancing upon a very thin 
crust. By-and-by that crust cracked, and then in an instant 
Regy was floundering in a seething sea of trouble. 

Jack Kelly was at the picnic also. He was the young man 
who had asked leave for Hetty to go to May’s Park, and to 
whom Mrs. Donnelly had answered no. He was a ma- 
chinist, an employé in the Passaquak Mills, and he had been, 
as it was phrased in the village, keeping company with Hetty 
Donnelly for about a year. He was some three or four years 
older than Regy, who in days past had known him well. 
He was then a goodish boy, and during Regy’s occasional 
childhood visits to Passaquak he had been allowed to play 
with Jack Kelly in lieu of other companions of his own sex. 
Together they had roamed the woods and fields, and the 
boyhood intimacy had been very warm. Of late years it 
had cooled, as is usually the case with such intimacies, and 
Jack had become merely a reminiscence. 

When Mrs. Donnelly had said that Hetty should not go to 
this picnic, Jack had yielded an acquiescence—somewhat 
sullen, perhaps, but an acquiescence. Then one of the girls 
of the village had told him that Hetty was going, after all, 
and with Regy Thornton, and Jack was very angry. If Hetty 
had gone with him to May’s Park, Jack would, without 
doubt, have remained as sober as a judge; as it was, he was 
drunk, just drunk enough to turn his ordinary good humor 
into an ugly lowering sullenness. For, in spite of the re- 
strictions upon the sale of beer and liquor, there had been 
more than one flat brown glass bottle of a disreputable sort 
brought to the picnic by some of the men, and Jack, to re- 
venge himself upon Hetty, had drunk freely and deeply. 

All the morning he had lingered broodingly in Hetty’s 
vicinity, sullen, gloomy, lowering, silent, the devil drum- 
ming at his heart. At last, in .ne of the pauses of the 
music, he sidled up towards the bench where the girl sat. 

‘* Well, Hetty, I see you’ve come out with your new beau,” 
said he. And his breath smelt heavy and fetid with the 
liquor. 

**T don’t know what you mean, Mr. Kelly,” answered 
Hetty, with an emphasis on the mister. 

‘‘T wasn’t good enough to bring you, was 1?” said he. 

Hetty’s temper blazed up like fire. ‘‘No, you wasn’t,” 
said she, sharply. 

Jack Kelly lowered at her with tipsy gloominess, but he 
could think of no sufficient answer. ‘‘I am as good as he 
is, and a —— sight better,” was all he could find to say. 

‘No, you ain't,” said Hetty, still more sharply; ‘‘ for he 
knows how to behave himself, and you don't.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t?” he answered. 

There was something almost pathetic in the poor fellow’s 
inability to answer the girl. He stood scowling truculently, 
with a heart more Dbiiter than ever in his powerlessness. 
The music had struck up ‘“‘ The Blue Danube” waltz, and 
Hetty, with an only half ably assumed unconsciousness, was 
beating time with one foot. 

Now, as luck would have it, Regy was to dance that par- 
ticular waltz with her, and he came forward just as. this 
one-sided duel had reached its termination. 

‘I beg pardon, Miss Donnelly,” said he, with what Addi- 
son would have termed a prodigious air, ‘“ but I believe I 
am to have the pleasure of this dance.” He crowded in 
front of Jack Kelly as he spoke, perhaps unconsciousi; 
thrusting him aside. 

Suddenly, in a flash, the other’s brooding rage burst forth 
into a blaze. In that moment the devil no longer beat at 
his heart, for the door was flung open wide, and the Prince 
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of Evil rushed in, flaming hot. In an instant Re 
himself whirled backward and around, and there st 
Kelly facing him, livid with gnashing fury. 


felt 
Jack 


Vv 


Even in the first shock of the sudden attack Regy recog- 
nized his opponent with a quick rush of profound relief. 
After all, it was only Jack Kelly. 

‘* Look here, Jack,” said he, angrily, ‘‘ what are you about? 
Don’t you pull me around that way any more.” Then 
looking more closely at him, ‘‘ Why, you’re drunk!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘*__ you!” screamed Jack Kelly, in the almost breathless 
hoarseness of his passion. And then again, ‘‘ —— you!” 

Then for the first time a horrible fear began to take pos- 
session of Regy. ‘Look here, Jack,” said he, appeasingly, 
‘‘don’t you make a fool of yourself. You're drunk. You 
know me, Jack.” 

“—_. — you!”” cried Jack Kelly, in the same high- 
pitched hoarseness of mad passion. ‘I'll knock the —— 
—— head off of you!” 

As he spoke he tore off his coat, and threw down his hat 
with a dreadful readiness. 

Then, in-an instant, in a flash, Regy saw that Nemesis 
had come, and he felt his soul melt within at the imminence 
of the dreadful thing that was coming upon him. He was 
horribly frightened. His knees seemed to grow suddenly 
weak, and he knew the blood left Lis cheeks. He looked 
about him like one in a nightmare, and he saw that a horrid 
circle hemmed him in. Almost instantly, upon the first out- 
burst of the disturbance, a crowd had gathered around the 
two, those on the outskirts standing upon the benches around. 
Regy saw, as in a dream, the faces of the men, some laugh- 
ing, all interested; he saw the girls clustering in fear, like a 
flock of sheep in a thunder-storm, and poor Hetty Donnelly 
white as death. All had passed in a second or two, but it 
seemed to him a long time. 

**Let me go,” cried he, panting. ‘‘I don’t want to fight.” 

A roar of laughter arose in answer. Then he saw that 
two men had pushed through the crowd, and were now 
holding Jack Kelly. soothing him, arguing, expostulating 
with him. They were mill hands, and Regy knew them 
both. Nemesis had passed him by. 

“‘T don’t care a ——!” cried Jack, hoarsely, trying to fling 
off the two who held him. ‘He shba’n’t walk over me. 
Let me go, Jimmy!”. And he writhed and struggled in his 
efforts to break away. 

Those efforts were seconded by the crowd who stood 
around. ‘Let him go! Let him go!” the crowd yelled. 
“That's right, Jack, go for him! Knock the head off of 
him!” 

Then one of the two policemen appeared on the scene; 
but he seemed to think the pacific course the best. *‘ You 
had better get out of this,” said he to Regy; and Regy, in 
his horror of the dreadful scene, was grateful even for such 
humiliating countenance. 

“Allright,” saidhe. ‘‘I don’t want to stay.” And then, 
with a poor, half-hearted, tattered remnant of courage, ‘‘ I'm 
not afraid of him, you know, but I don’t want to get into 
any beastly row.” 

The policeman helped him and Hetty into the buggy, and 
then they drove away, with a final vision of Jack Kelly ges- 
ticulating with a flat brown glass bottle in his hand, and a 
crowd of surrounding men’s faces listening to him, and en- 
couraging him with laughing approval. 

¥4. 

Regy drove in grim silence down the long lane that led 
from the picnic-grounds through two rows of gaunt, spindly 
trees to the bright stretch of turnpike that lay white and 
dusty in the glare of the sunlight beyond. His face was still 
pale, and his soul within him was still tossed by the tem- 
pest of emotions through which he had passed—shame, mor- 
tification, and a bitter numb disgust of himself, of the world, 
of everything. If he had only knocked Jack Kelly down— 
if he had only done something. But what a pitiful coward 
he had been in the turmoil of his thoughts! He did not 
think of Hetty Donnelly, and it was not until they had 
fairly come out into the high-road that he saw she was sob- 
bing and crying vehemently. Just then a four-horse ’bus 
came rumbling from the town, fetching a shouting re-en- 
forcement of men and women to the picnic. 

Then he aroused himself, and catching her by the arm, 
‘‘For Heaven's sake, Hetty, control yourself!” he said, 
huskily. 

Hetty bowed her head and hid her face as the bus passed 
in a swirling eddy of dust, and amid the boisterous shouts 
of the passengers. 

The momentary break of that passing had somehow stilled 
the tumult of Regy’s own selfish passions, and he began to 
give more thought to the poor terrified girl beside him. 
** What makes you cry now, Hetty?” said he, after a while. 

“Oh, I’m so frightened !” cried she, hysterically. ‘‘ Jack 
Kelly’s an awful fighter when he gets started. I was afraid 
he was going to lick you.” 

Regy felt very warm, even tender, toward Hetty just then. 
The storm of emotion through which they had passed had 
swept away every distinction of quality and kind. He only 
saw in her his friend and his companion in the trouble 
through which they had come. ‘‘ Never mind, Hetty,” said 
he, taking her hand; ‘‘it’s all over and gone.” 

Hetty could not answer. She only shook her head, and 
another brief silence followed. If anything, her tears came 
faster than ever. 

Mace do you cry,” said he at last, and then he added, 
“‘ dear?” 

Then the girl looked up, her eyes flooding and swimming 
in the bright tear drops, her hair dishevelled,and her cheeks 
flushed. ‘‘I don’t know,” said she, almost desperately ; ‘‘I 
can’t help it.” : : 

The heat of passions through which he had passed had 
left Regy’s heart soft to receive any new emotion. The 
were passing just at that time through a little belt of wood- 
land; the road before them was straight and bare; nota liv- 
ing soul was in sight. Regy put his arm around the girl, 
and drew her to him. She resisted for an instant; then yield- 
ed, and, hardly knowing what he did, and, as in a dream, he 
drew her close, and bending his head, kissed her lips. 

It was four miles to Passaquak, but whether it took a long 
or a short time to travel that four miles, or how it was 
travelled, or whom they met, or what happened, Regy never 
knew. It was all like some bewildering vision, some strange 
golden unreality. But at last they stopped in front of the 
widow Donnelly’s house, and Regy helped the girl from the 
carriage. He pressed her hand, and they gave one another a 


long lingering look, and then she went into the house. 
The door shut, and then Regy awoke from his dream al- 
most with a shock. The waking was not full and complete 
AS With the real dream, filaments and shreds of the 


at first. 
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vision still clung to his newly awakened consciousness. But 
as he drove slowly up the steep hilly road to the house those 
filaments one by one broke, faded, dissolved into reality, and 
with a thrill of horrible certainty he realized what he had 
done—that he had made love to Hetty Donnelly, that he had 
forced from her the confession that she loved eg and that 
he had pledged himself—to what? Even to his own soul he 
‘could not confess just to what it was he had pledged him- 


self. 

All that long sultry afternoon he lay in a hammock, and 
it was, perhaps, the most unhappy half-day of his life. 

The next morning Hetty was to resume her posing. As the 
time drew near, Regy’s heart beat tumultuously, and he won- 
dered if she would come. The girl had no other thought. 
At nine o’clock she presented herself as usual. Miss Thorn- 
ton was present, and no words were exchanged ; but in the 
long lingering look that passed between him and Hetty—- 
just such a look as had passed when they parted the day be- 
fore—he felt his heart thrill keenly with an echo of yester- 
day’s passion. . He walked down home with her after the sit- 
ting was ended, and if he had any lingering doubts as to 
what it was he had committed himself, they were ended in 
that short walk. : 

That night he wrote a letter to his mother, setting forth the 
whole affair in the best and most romantic light, and con- 


cluding with a declaration that, after mature and heartfelt. 


deliberation, he had to marry Hetty Donnelly. 


VI. 

Regy’s letter fell upon his mother like a thunder-bolt from 
a clear sky ; the poor lady could neither eat her lunch nor 
take her nap in the afternoon. Her first instinct was to fly 
to Beatrice; her second was to cover poor Regy’s shame un- 
der the wing of motherly silence. e was her youngest, 
her darling, and she could not bear to expose the heartache 
that he had given her to the callous eyes of her other chil- 
dren. : 

At three o’clock she got into a cab, and drove down 
town to the law offices of Rushford, Simpson, & Rushford, 
to see Dan Rushford. 

The late Daniel Rushford had been for many years 
Mr. Thornton's attorney and intimate confidential adviser, 
and now his son Dan—Daniel Rushford, Jun., as he still took 
pride in signing his name—occupied much the same position 
in the affairs of the family. He called Mrs. Thornton, Aunt 
Jane; and Beatrice and the three sons had always known 
him as Dan or Cousin Dan. 

Daniel Rushford, Jun., was one of that class of younger men 
such as only the forcing-house of New York life can devel- 
op—phenomenally cooi-leaded, phenomenally capable, phe- 
nomenally brilliant. He was nominally the junior member 
of the law firm, but he already loomed head and shoulders 
above old Benjamin Simpson, the senior. Daniel Rush- 
ford, the father, had stood well to the front among the great 
lawyers of New York; but that position he had gained only 
through forty years of steadfast laboriousness; the son 
seemed likely to reach it at a single rush, for already he 
stood almost in his father’s place. For several years of his 
younger manhood he had lived a sort of disnationalized life 
with other disnationalized Americans in London, in Paris, 
in Italy. 

During this period he had inclined toward literature, and 
had written and published two novels—or rather novelettes 
—both of which attracted considerable attention at the time. 
One concerning the love affairs of a semi-disnationalized 
American girl; the other concerning a Michigan man and 
an Italian duchess. Then he had come home and settled 
down to law. He was, first of all, a man of the world; he 
was a society man after a certain fashion; he was a great 
reader, a collector of rare books, a favorite after-dinner 
speaker, and the President of the Metropolitan Club. 

Mrs. Thornton was shown directly into his private office. 
Rushford swung around on his office chair from a paper 
over which he was poring, showing a corrugated forchead 
and an absent, far-away look in his eyes. Then instantly 
the forehead smoothed, and the look gave way to one of 
hearty recognition. : 

“Sit down, Aunt Jane, sit down,” he exclaimed, rising 
and placing a chair for her; and then, seeing the aching 
trouble in her face: ‘‘ What is it? Nothing wrong, I 
hope?” 

**Oh, Dan, it is Regy,” said the poor mother, feeling in 
her reticule for her, handkerchief. ‘* He has got himself 
into an awful scrape.” 

Instead of her handkerchief she found the letter which 
Regy had written the day before. She handed it to Rush- 
ford, who opened it, and began reading without a word, His 
smooth forehead gradually knit itself into a bard look as 
he went from the bottom of one page to the top of another 
—there were eight sheets in all—and then be folded it, and 
thrust it viciously back into the stamped envelope. 

He was too angry and disgusted at first to trust himself 
to speak, and when at last he did break the silence, his 
words were not soothing. 

‘*T can't help saying it, Aunt Jane,” he said, as he tossed 
the envelope upon the desk, ‘‘But Regy is a confounded 
fool!” 

Mrs. Thornton did not make any answer, and when Rush- 
ford looked at her, he saw that she had found her handker- 
chief, and was crying. 

Now if there was any one thing that Rushford could not 

bear, it was to see a woman in tears. He frankly recognized 
it as a weakness, but at the same time entertained it with a 
bit of pride. He acknowledged, almost boastfully, that it 
laid him helplessly open to female beggars and itinerant lady 
book-venders. So now Mrs. Thornton’s tears upset him, 
as he expressed it, completely. 
‘There, there, Aunt Jane!” he exclaimed. hastily; “don’t 
‘ery. Very likely it is not so bad as you think it is.” He 
pushed back his chair, and, rising, went to the great square 
window, where he stood looking down upon the turmoil of 
Broadway, and the railroad case he was engaged upon edged 
its way gradually back into his mind again. But at last, 
arousing himself with a mental shake, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
go to Ben and Algy, and talk to them about this business?” 
said he, almost resentfully. 

‘*Oh, Dan,” said Mrs. Thornton, with the thickness of 
tears in her voice; ‘‘they don’t understand Regy. They 
haven't any patience with him.” 

‘* Well, I do not know that I feel very patient with him 
myself,” said Rushford. 

‘Yes, I know; but you're always so kind.” 

Rushford gave a grunt in his throat, and then for a little 
while nothing was heard but the dull monotonous roaring 
of Broadway. When he turned round, he saw the tears were 
even yet trickling down Mrs. Thornton’s face, and at the 
sight whatever hardness he still felt instantly dissolved. 

‘Look here, Aunt Jane,” said he; ‘‘don’t you cry any 
more. J am head over heels in this railroad case just now, 
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but I can turn it over to Mr. Simpson for a couple of days, 
_ I will run down to Passaquak, and see what can be 
one.” 

‘Oh, Dan,” said Mrs. Thornton, ‘‘ you are so kind! I 
knew you'd help me;” and she began pouring out a flood 
of thanks that Rushford had some trouble in stemming. 

That evening, sending a telegram by way of a forerunner, 
he took the five-o’clock train down to Passaquak. 


WHE. . 

It was dark when he stepped out of the carriage that 
brought him over from the station. Uncle Joe Thornton 
came running down the broad steps of the pillared piazza 
to meet him, giving him a hearty and vigorous welcome, for 
the old man was just as fond of Rushford as he was con- 
temptuous of poor Regy. Mrs. and Miss Thornton stood 
upon the piazza also smiling a welcome, and poor Regy 
lounged in the doorway with the hall light behind him, his 
hands in his pockets, and an assumption of ease in his bear- 
ing to which the tumult ia his heart gave the lie. His heart 
told him that there could only be one reason for Rushford’s 
coming to Passaquak in such quick answer to the letter he 
had sent home. 

‘*Hollo, Regy!” said Rushford, nodding to him as he passed 
into the house, *‘I want to see you on a matter of business 
by-and-by.” Poor Regy had expected nothing else, never- 
theless his heart crumbled away within him at the prospect 
of the coming interview. Rushford, as he had pondered 
the matter coming down in the train, had concluded to take 
Uncle Joe into his confidence. He did so as he ate the late 
supper that had been spread for him, and the old man lis- 
tened to the end, making no further comment than to ob- 
serve that it was no more than was to be expected of Regy, 
and that the devil was to pay in it all. 

Rushford laughed. ‘‘ There is plenty of floating currency 
for that,” he said, ‘‘without drawing upon the family bank. 
As for Regy, I think I can manage him if you will let me go 
about it my own way.” 

‘* All right,” said Uncle Joe. ‘‘ Fire away, my boy; so far 
as I’m concerned, I don’t want a finger in the business.” 

And so Rushford was left to manage the case himself. 

Regy was alone upon the porch when he came out. The 
boy had, with a certain grim determination not entirely dis- 
creditable to him, determined to face the matter out with 
the family friend as soon as possible. 

‘*Have a cigar, Regy?” said Rushford, opening his case. 

Regy took one, and as their fingers met, Rushford noticed 
how cold and clammy were the lad’s hands with high-keyed 
nervousness. They smoked for a while in silence, Regy 
with his chair tilted back and his feet cocked upon the rail 
with an almost pathetic assumption of indifference. 

“Well, Regy,” said Rushford, at last breaking the hum- 
ming silence that rang in the lad’s ears, “can you guess what 
I have come down here for?” 

Regy braced himself for one supreme effort. 
it’s about Hetty,” he croaked. 

Rushford allowed a second or two to intervene. ‘‘ Hetty?” 
he said, thoughtfully. ‘I do not think that I understand you. 
It is about your Academy picture—the one that was not 
hung, you know. Mr. John Doe”—said he, adopting a legal 
fiction—‘‘ Mr. John Doe has made an offer of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for it. But that is not exactly what brings 
me down here, either,” he continued, after a moment or two, 
during which he puffed at his cigar in silence. ‘‘ Mr. Doe 
sees a great deal of promise in your work, and says if you 
will go to Paris and study there for two years, he will guaran- 
tee to buy the first four pictures you paint. When I heard 
him make that offer, Regy Thornton,” said Rushford, with 
a beautiful burst of enthusiasm, ‘‘I thought to myself that 
you were the very luckiest fellow that ever I heard tell of. 
The plums seem to drop into your mouth without your 
having to so much as even shake the tree. You have talent, 
your family has money enough to allow you to follow it up, 
and here comes this offer on top of all that, practically as- 
suring your success. What do you say to it?” 

Poor Regy! For two hours every nerve had: been stretch- 
ed like a bowstring to meet the shock of the coming inter- 
view with Rushford, whom he both respected and feared. 
Now the tension was unstrung with a suddenness that set 
every nerve to jarring and tingling. A great dry lump rose 
and grew and swelled in his throat, and swallow as he would, 
he could not get it down. It seemed to choke him, and in 
the: efforts to keep his composure, he nearly bit through the 
end of his cigar. He could no more speak than he could fly. 

““What is the matter?” said Rushford, breaking the si- 
lence at last. ‘‘I had no idea = success would move you 
like that. Brace up, my boy! I know how great are the joys 
of first triumphs, but you should take your joys as coolly as 
you take your sorrows, man.” 

‘*Oh, Dan,” cried Regy, with a sob in his voice, ‘‘ you 
don’t understand. It—it isn’tthat. I can’t tell you what itis.” 

The words burst from him almost without his own option, 
and then, having spoken them, he buried his face in his 
arms, and a space of heavy silence followed, broken only 
by his convulsively broken breathing. 

‘Look here, Regy,” said Rushford, by-and-by, in a very 
serious voice, ‘‘ just now, before I spoke to you of this mat- 
ter, you said something about--Hetty was the name, I think. 
You have not been getting yourself into a scrape, have you?” 

Regy did not answer. He could find no words in which 
to frame a reply to the otlier’s question. 

‘“My dear fellow,” said Rushford, leaning forward, and 
laying his hand on the lad’s shoulder, ‘‘I begin to think 
there is something very serious here, more serious than I 
could have believed possible. Who is this Hetty?” 

Rushford was a genius at cross-examination, and never 
did he so display his powers as upon this occasion. : By little 
and little he wormed from Regy the whole wretched story. 
It seemed to the boy that he told it voluntarily, and not as 
though it were wrung from him inquisitorially. All—every- 
thing was laid bare: the picnic, the squalor of the fight, the 
poor vulgar love affair following. There was not a thread 
or & remnant or a fragment of the romance left. All was 
bare, naked, and disagreeable. By-and-by the story came to 
anend. Rushford sat smoking in stony silence. 

‘*Poor Regy!” said he, presently, in a low voice, as though 
to himself, and then suddenly, with an assumption of cer- 
tainty, ‘‘Of course you do not care anything for the girl?” 

Regy was taken too unawares to gather any courage. 
“No,” said he, weakly, ‘‘I don’t think I do.” 

‘*T supposed not,” said Rushford. ‘‘I have seen no end 
of just such cases as yours, Regy. Designing girls, design- 
ing mothers, and a poor fellow gotten into the toils through 
no fault of his own.” 

“Look here, Dan,” said Regy, plucking up a certain 
amount of heart, ‘‘the girl is a good girl, and—and I got 
myself into this scrape, you know, and it wasn’t her fault. 
You mustn’t talk that way about her,” said he. Then, after 
a space of silence, and with a certain accession of hopeless- 
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ness, ‘‘ Why shouldn't I marry Hetty, and take her to Paris 
with me?” 

Rushford shook his head. ‘‘ It cannot be done,” said he. 
‘No man can fight such a battle as you have before you 
encumbered by a wife, even if she were of the best sort. You 
will have to give up Paris. I do not know when I have been 
so sorry for anything, Regy, as I am about this business. I 
do not see what you will a after you have married the girl, 
either. You will have to cut yourself loose from all your 
associations and friends, and everything that you value.” 

‘*Well, I can’t help it,” burst out poor Regy. ‘I promised 
the girl to marry her, and you wouldn’t have me break my 
word, would you?” 

Thereupon he broke down, and burying his face in his 
arms once more fully abandoned himself to his griefs, his 
hand still.holding his fading cigar. Rushford watched him 
with a mean sneaking feeling in his heart. He felt that he 
was extorting a cry from a helpless victim. 

‘Listen, Regy,” said he, suddenly. *“It may be that this 
matter has not gone too far to be patched up even yet. I 
would not have _ do anything that was not honorable, 
nor do I believe that you would do any such thing. . Go you 
home in the first train to-morrow, and I will see the girl and 
her mother myself, and will have a talk with them. If she 
is a good honest girl and really does care for you, I will 
leave you to face the music a8 you see fit; but, at any rate, 
let me have a talk with her first.” 

‘*Oh, would you?” cried Regy, looking up with a sudden 
hopefulness. ‘‘It would be awful kind, Dan, for I have 
been a confound’ fool.” 

So the next mu.ing Regy took the first train home, and 
Daniel Rushford sicid behind to patch up the trouble as his 
skill and intelligence, his riper years and greater experience, 
of the world might suggest. 
1X. 
Perhaps it was not entirely without some trepidation that 
Rushford entered the widow Donunelly’s store the next morn- 
ing. Hetty was behind the counter. Yes, her mother was 
home; should she call her? In the few words that passed of 
7 and answer, he took:a hasty mental measure of the 

irl. Strong will, he surmised; ready passion, quick temper. 
Te had come, he said, to see Mrs. Donnelly upon important 
business, and Hetty, with a deal of unexpressed curiosity, 
ushered him into the stuffy, — little sitting-room beyond 
the store, where he waited while she went to find her mother. 

One can imagine the arguments Rushford used with the 
good woman in the interview that followed; the hard, cold 
reasoning with which he knocked to pieces and annililated 
the wonderful air castles which the poor soul had builded 
with such pleasure during the past two days. Hetty had 
told her all that had passed between Regy and herself in that 
ride home from the picnic, and the mother was very proud 
and happy. She had accepted the matter most satisfactorily 
to her own mind. If she had reasoned at ali, it was to argue 
that her daughter was beautiful and good and ~~ and 
all that she needed—so her thoughts ran—was a rich hus- 
band to make her as fine a lady as any in the land. Now 
came Rushford, and showed her, clear as daylight, that she 
would have to come out of her castle of dreams, and lock 
the door behind her. 

If Rushford had felt like a brute when he had tortured 
poor Regy, he felt a thousand times more so in the | ge me 
of the widow Donnelly’s suffering. She was so helpless, 
so pitifully simple-minded, so readily acquiescent to his cal- 
lous reasoning. If she had only combated it and him, it 
would not have been so hard. His weak pity gnawed poi- 
guantly at Rushford’s heart. 

‘* Well,” said he, rising at last, ‘‘ you will let Hetty under- 
stand the matter. You understand it yourself now, and 
you can tell her just what I have told you.” 

‘Oh, no, no,” cried the poor woman, hysterically, and 
reaching out her hands appealingly. ‘‘I can’t tell Hetty; I 
can’t do it, sir. It ain't no use talking, you'll have to tell 
her yourself.” 

‘“Why, my dear madam,” cried Rushford, aghast, ‘‘ I could 
not do such a thing as that. I am not the proper one to talk 
of such matters to a young girl like your daughter. Why, 
ma’am, I am hardly more than a young man myself.” 

‘‘That don’t make no difference,” said the widow Don- 
nelly. ‘‘I couldn’t tell my girl such things as you’ve told 
me; and, then, you’ve took the thing into your own hands, 
and you ought to carry it through, and I don’t see how you 
can, so I don’t.” 

And thereupon she fell to rocking herself, crying harder 
than ever. It was in vain that Rushford strove to reason 
with her. The widow Donnelly entrenched herself behind 
the undeniable fact tiat he had taken the matter into his 
own hands, and there was nothing for it but to face the music 
that he himself hac undertaken te pipe. 

He heard Mrs. Donnelly’s tearfut voice in the store, and 
the next moment Hetty came in, und shut the door behind 
her. 

The two stood facing one another for a moment or two in 
silence, she standing with her buck to. the door, and her band 
upon the latch, with angry suspicion lookimg out from her 


eyes. \ 
ee Won't you sit down?” said Rushford at last, offering r 
chair. ; 

She shook her head, and then came quickly forward to thes, 
table, resting one hand upon it; even in the abstractions of . 
his thoughts Rushford passively noticed how red and coarse 
the hand was. . 

‘* Maa said you wanted to speak to me,” said Hetty, sharp- 
ly; and then Rushford’s thoughts came back to the business 
in hand. 

Just what Rushford said and. how he said it perhaps he 
himself could never tell. Almost at his first words Hetty 
knew what they purported, and a fiery red flamed up, into her 
face and forehead and neck. Then it faded—faded to a 
pink pallor. At first she listened stubbornly, resentfully. 
But, by-and-by, anger and resentment grew relaxed, and more 
relaxed, under the quiet gentle reasoning. He asked her no 
questions, he made no endeavor to commit her to anything, 
but he represented Regy’s life, his training, his manners, his 
connections, his weakness, his vacillation, his tincertainty. 
Were he a man with a firm hard-grained character, and mvre 
than usually strong, he might have strength to combat the 
world and the world’s opinions, and marry whom he chose. 
As it was, how could it be otherwise than that, if he mar- 
ried her, he would make. her life one long misery? Was it, 
not better to suffer a little pain now, however sharp that 
pain might be, than to suffer a great pain always? He 
was eloquent, pleading, sensible, tender, and his words had 
all the effect which he intended them to have. As he spoke, 


he almost instinctively drew nearer and nearer to her, and 
she, as he talked, turned her face further and further away. 

‘‘Now, my dear,” he said, in a kindly, almost paternal 
tone, and as he spoke he bent toward the girl, and reach- 
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ing out his arm_rested a hand upon the back of a chair be 
hind her, so that she almost stood in the bending of his arm— 

and now, my dear, Regy went home this morning, leaving 
me to talk this matter over with you. You are altogether a 
different girl from what I expected to find, and I will speak 
quite frankly with you. He is prepared to stand by his 
promise to you to marry you. Do you not see yourself that 
that can never be?” 

Poor Hetty spoke no word of answer, but she nodded her 
head dumbly. Rushford bent forward to see her face, but 
she turned it still further away, and the next instant one hot 
tear dropped upon the back of the hand that rested upon 
the chair. He snatched it away as if it had been scalded. 
He was already wrought up by all that had passed, warmed 
and softened by his own fire, and his horror of a woman's 
tears took possession of him as it had never taken possession 
of him before. 

‘* What is this?” he cried, with nervous agitation. 
is this? What is this?) Surely you do 
not love the boy, do you?” 

‘*No.” gasped Hetty, ‘‘I don’t! If I 
ever did love him, I don’t love him now.” 

“Then don’t. ery —don't cry,” said 
Rushford, and hardly knowing what he 
did, he Jaid his hand upon her shoulder. 
** Why do you cry?” 

Then she turned her flushed face, and 
looked at him with her brown eyes swim- 
ming in shining tears. Her answer was 
couched in precisely the same words in 
which she had replied to Regy as they 
drove away from the picnic-grounds two 
days before. ‘‘ I don’t know,” said she, 
in the same choking voice; ‘‘I can't 
help it.” She looked inexpressibly pretty. 

Then a sudden swirl seemed to sweep 
Rushford from his feet,and what Regy 
did—Regy, the poor, weak, hare-brained 
fool of a boy—what Regy did, in answer 
to her tears, he himself, the man of the 
world, the level-headed lawyer, the presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Club, did—he 
drew the girl suddenly to him, and kissed 
her upon the lips. 

It all passed in the flash of an instant; 
in the next, Hetty was no longer there; 
and when his senses came back to him 
with a shock, he saw that she was stand. 
ing against the further wall, her hands 
spread out behind her, and such an ex- 
pression upon her face as he had never 
seen in all of his life. It fairly writhed 
with a convulsion of passions—shame, 
rage, a thousand indescribable furies. It 
seemed as though her heart would burst 
with its efforts to give vent to what it felt. 

‘* You—you—” she panted, gasping al- 
most inarticulately, then flinging her 
soul into the words, ‘‘ You think you're 
smart, don’t you?” 

Rushford had stood silent, almost cow 
ed, in the presence of the whirlwind of 
passion he had raised, but now he found words to answer. 
**T thought I was,” said he, ‘‘ but I was mistaken.” 

He could not go through the form of asking her pardon; 
he did not bid her good-by. He took up his hat, and with- 
out another word turned and left the room. Neither did he 
say anything to Mrs. Donnelly as he passed through the store. 

He climbed the crooked iittle pathway that led up the hill, 
and thence, by a short-cut and by way of a picket-gate, to 
the house. The gate stuck slightly, offering some little re- 
sistance. He fetched it a savage kick that sent it flying 
open. He went straight to his room, packed his grip-sack, 
and then,looking at his watch,found that he had just time to 
catch the 11.30 train. ‘* D—— Regy Thornton!” said he. 


THE HACKNEY, 
BY A. J. CASSATT. 

Jounson’s Dictionary describes a hackney as being a hired 
horse. Dr. Johnson lived in the pre-Macadam days, when 
English roads were worse than those now existing in Amer- 
ican back townships, and when the saddle hackney was the 
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cheapest, quickest, and safest mode of conveyance. To car- 
ry a heavy rider and his saddle-bags on a long day’s journey 
over rough, deep roads, and repeat this day after day, was 
his task. To accomplish this with comfort and safety he 
must be stout, active, sure-footed, and possessed of courage 
and a good constitution. 

With the advent of Macadam and good roads, the gig, the 
post-chaise, and the stage-coach to a great extent supplanted 
the saddle, and the hackney became the general-purpose 
ride and drive horse of England. The best horses of this 
class were bred in Norfolk, Yorkshire, and the adjacent 
counties. Here they have long existed and continue to exist 
asa breed—not a pure breed or race, by anv means, for there 
has been much crossing in of thoroughbred and other blood, 
but nevertheless distinctly a breed. To preserve, improve, 
and fix this breed the English Hackney Stud-book Society 
was organized some ten years ago. It has prosecuted its 
work with marked success, so that in its modern accepta- 
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tion the term hackney has become the designation of a 
horse of this breed or race, and in the more restricted sense 
in which the word is used by breeders, a horse entered or 
eligible for entry in the Hackney Stud-book. 

Little is really known of the origin of the hackney breed, 
and this question must always remain a matter of specula- 
tion. That he owes some of his good qualities to Arab crosses 
is probable. Where but from the Eastern horse could he 
get the broad forehead, the lofty carriage and high croup, the 
brisk, cheerful temper, the extreme docility combined with 
the resolute courage, that alike mark the true hackney and 
the Arabian horse? His stout, compact, round body, his wide 
strong back, his powerful quarters, and his trotting action 
probably came from the native English horse. We have 
more accurate knowledge about the breeding of hackneys 
during the present century. Much interesting and valuable 
information upon this subject is given by Mr. Henry Euren, 
Secretary of the English Hackney Society, in the introduc- 
tion to the first volume of the Stud- book. 

The facts collected by Mr. Euren, and the tabulated pedi- 
grees which he has prepared of a number of the favorite 
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hackney sires of the present day, show that there has been 
much crossing in of thoroughbred blood upon the descend- 
ants of eighteenth-century hackneys. The class has no 
doubt been improved by this infusion of the blood of the 
racer; but a comparison of the modern hackney with the 
description and portraits we have of his old-fashioned pro- 
genitors shows that the characteristics of the hackney type 
have been wonderfully well preserved. There was no 
doubt great danger that this in-crossing of thoroughbred 
blood might be carried too far. There are instances, nota- 
bly in France, of certain valuable breeds of horses being en- 
tirely lost in this way. The fear of such a possibility prob- 
ably had much to do with the formation of the English 
Fortunately, action was taken 
in time, and the hackney breed has been preserved to us. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the hackney are his 
intelligent head, of a well-defined type, his strong neck, his 
round roomy barrel, his short strong back, his well-arched 
loin and powerful quarters, his short, 
strong, clean, and well-placed legs, his 
lofty carriage, and his action. He has a 
muscular conformation peculiar to him- 
self, and as he stands squarely on his 
legs, with head erect and arched neck, 
and bold, self-possessed outlook, he con- 
veys an idea of power and courage that 
exactly illustrates the old expression, ‘‘ he 
is all horse.” 

As the perfect hackney is a ‘‘ ride and 
drive” horse, equally in his place whether 
in harness or mounted, he must also have 
good shoulders. His are not thin, like 
those of the thoroughbred; on the con- 
trary, rather thick through, but well 
placed, deep, and oblique, giving plenty 
of length before the rider, and imparting 
that pleasant, indescribable ‘* feel” that 
denotes the true saddle-horse. 

There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion in England lately as to the proper 
size of the hackney. Mr. Burdett-Coutts , 
has taken strong grounds in favor of in- 
creasing the size by careful selection of 
sires and dams. Many old hackney- 
breeders, on the other hand, do not ac- 
cept this view, holding that with in- 
creased size the hackney characteristics 
will to a greater or less extent be bred 
out. Even Mr. Burdett-Coutts places his 
limit at 15 hands 3 inches. The extreme 
range in height may therefore be said to 
be from 14 hands to 15.3. Fifteen hands 
to 15.1 is perhaps the average of the best 
individuals of the race. In considering 
this question of size, the old racing adage 
that ‘‘a good big horse is better than a 
good litle horse” hardly applies to the 
general-purpose animal. Buyers should 
rather bear in mind the saying that ‘‘a 
good horse will wear out two sets of 
legs,” and remembering that the legs of 
the little horse will last the longest, 
should select horses big enough for their work and no 
bigger. 

The most valuable quality of the hackney, the one which 
more than any other makes him such a favorite, is his action. 
The extreme high action which calls forth rounds of ap- 
plause at the Horse Show, and is so much admired in the 
Park, is not common, nor is it, perhaps, desirable in the 
roadster. The action that horsemen value, and that is 
possessed by all good hacknreys, is the ‘‘all round,” the 

‘step and go along” sort. While the knee should be well 
lifted and nicely rounded, the leg should be thrown well 
forward from the shoulder; and in the same way, behind, 
the hock cannot be too much bent, if the leg receives the 
proper forward send from the stifle. This is essential, and 
of the two the action behind is the more important. The 
delivery should be perfectly straight and true, and the 
recovery should be quick and “snappy.”” There should be 
no dishing in front or straddling behind. The suggestion 


of a boot would be an insult to a true going hackney. 
In speaking of his action, reference is usually made only 
to his way of going in the trot, but those who have had the 
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pleasure of riding a really good saddle hackney know that 
his walk is quite as characteristic. Unlike the long, low, 
slouching walk of the thoroughbred, the walk of the hack- 
ney is quick and springy; he seems to step out of the 
ground, lifting his rider at every stride, and conveying an 
intimation of surplus power that is quite delightful. You 
feel that he thinks nothing of your weight; his action pre- 
vents him from tripping or stumbling, and as to coming 
down with you, you do not believe he could if he tried. 

The canter is more or less an artificial gait, and need not 
be referred to in connection with the hackney, except to say 
that his general conformation, and his way of getting his 
haunches well under him, make him a very apt pupil in ac- 
quiring it, and a very pleasant horse to ride when he has 
learned it. 

I do not underrate the thoroughbred, or nearly thorough- 
bred, as a saddle-horse, and I am aware that many riders of 
both sexes will have none other. To these I can only make 
the answer I once made to a friend of mine, a capital horse- 
man, who said, ‘‘ The hackney may be as good under the 
saddle as you describe him to be, but as for me, I prefer a 
thoroughbred.” ‘‘If you rode over two hundred pounds,” 
I replied, ‘‘ you would have to prefer a hackney.” And 
think that the heavy man, the invalid who rides for his 
health’s sake, the unskilful or timid rider, to whom manners 
are of the first importance, will always prefer the hackney. 

In .all the great cities of this country the demand for 
horses suitable for gigs, phaetons, victorias, broughams, and 
like carriages, as well as for saddle-horses for park and road 
use, up to any weight, with manners, action, and good looks, 
has been steadily increasing. This demand the hackney has 
come to fill, and he will be welcomed by all who want such 
horses, and who have experienced the difficulty, I might al- 
most say the impossibility,of procuring those of the right sort. 

Our breeders have neglected this stamp of horse. They 
have devoted themselves to the thoroughbred and the trotter, 
and while in some parts of the country coach-horses and 
heavy draught-horses have been raised in considerable num- 
bers, no attempt has until recently been made to breed horses 
of the hackney stamp. Those of this class that are brought 
to market, and occasionally excellent individual specimens 
can be picked up, have been chance horses. 

While in the earlier days hackney sires may have been and 
probably were brought to America, the only notable instance 
that we know of is that of Bellfounder, who is believed to 
have had much to do with the creation of the Morgan fam- 
ily. Old horsemen will remember the Morgans as possessing 
many hackney characteristics, and must regret their almost 
entire extinction. 

It is only within the last ten years that the hackney as a 
distinct breed became generally known in America. I be- 
lieve that my horse Little Wonder, imported in January, 
1883, and exhibited at the first show of the National Horse 
Show Association in New York, and Mr. Prescott Law- 
rence’s grand mover Fashion, imported one year later, were 
the first hackneys that attracted public attention_in the 
United States. Since then the breed has rapidly grown in 
public favor. In 1888 Dr.W. Seward Webb brought over 
Brown Fashion and a splendid collection of mares. Mr. 
Fairfax conferred a lasting benefit upon the hackney inter- 
ests of our country by the acquisition of that good horse 
and most successful sire Matchless. Mr. Prescott Law- 
rence, Mr. John A. Logan, Jun., Mr. Dutcher, Mr. Perkins, 


Mr. George Green, Mr. Bloodgood, Mr. Eastman, Mr. Widener, ° 


Mr. Sloane, Mr. Twombley, and ,others, have been liberal 
and discriminating importers of high-class hackneys. The 
great West has taken a hand in ‘the work too, and during 
1888, 1889, and 1890 we find in the English Stud-book rec- 
ords of 181 hackney stallions sold in England for exporta- 
tion to the United States. The great majority of these went 
west of the Ohio River. 

In 1890 the American Hackney Horse Society was found- 
ed, having for its object the establishment and improvement 
of the hackney breed in America and the publication of a 
Stud-book. The first volume is about to appear. It will 
contain the records of 80 stallions and 264 mares. This 
alone will give an idea of what has been done in a very few 
years towards introducing the breed here. But the influence 
of the hackney sire will not be confined to the narrow limits 
of the Stud-book. In the improvement of the breed gen- 
erally, and in the production of useful general - purpose 
horses by crossing on native mares, I believe that he will 
prove himself to be the equal of the thoroughbred, and su- 





perior to the trotter. Those who saw the hackneys at the 
last New. York Horse Show must have been struck not only 
by their uniformity of type, but by the remarkable manner 
in which hackney sires stamped their characteristics upon 
their offspring from mares of other breeds. 

As I have said before, the hackney comes to supply a long- 
felt want. There can be no rivalry between him and the 
trotter; they each have their separate and well-defined places, 
and where rivalry should not exist, jealousy and antagonism 
are to be strongly deprecated. While I have never been in- 
terested in trotters as an owner or breeder, I cannot but ad- 
mire this distinctly American horse, and I am ready to do 
full justice to his merits, and to give the highest credit to 
the breeders whose enterprise and skill have brought him to 
such a state of perfection. Injudicious friends of the hack- 
ney have asserted that the trotter cannot stay, and that he is 
only good for an occasional spurt on the road. I believe, on 
the contrary, there are scores of trotters that before a light 
buggy could beat the best hackney that ever was foaled from 
one mile to one hundred. On the other hand, it is equally a 
mistake to suppose that the hackney has no pace. A hack- 
ney worthy of the name should be able, over good roads, to 
do his ten, twelve, and even fourteen miles an hour, carry- 
ing a heavy man on his back, or pulling a load that would 
anchor most trotters. He will do this too in such a style 
that it is a delight to sit behind him or astride of him, pick- 
ing up his feet and moving as gayly all around at the end of 
a Jong road as at the beginning of it. And when the day’s 
journey is done, he will be neither sick nor sorry, but will 
clean up his manger, and take his rest in a strange stable as 
contentedly as at home, and in the morning come out fresh 
and cheerful, ready and willing to begin again. 


THE U.S. NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. 


Few if any of the acts of the present naval administration 
will redound more to its credit, or be of more permanent 
value to the naval profession, than the re-establishment. of 
the Naval War College. The rapidity with which the work 
of putting up the new building for the use of the college 
and the thoroughness of its construction are characteristic 
of the energy which the present able head of the navy has 
infused into every branch of the public service subject to 
his control. 

Bids for the construction of the college building were 
opened*st the Navy Department, Washington, last August, 
and now in the ides of March we find the building practical- 
ly completed. 

When it is considered that the building is of granite, 210 
feet long by 48 deep, one may appreciate the manner in 
which the work has been pushed ahead. Indeed, it has pro- 
ceeded so rapidly and so unostentatiously that it was not 
until the daily press had announced the detail of Captain A. 
T. Mahan,U.S.N., as president of the college that the public 
was aware of its rehabilitation. 

‘University extension,” which is now ‘ having its say” 
in the great centres of learning, is only partially applicable 
to the War College. A more just comparison would be to 
liken it to the Staff College, which forms such an impor- 
tant feature in almost every system of military education 
abroad. ; 

Military writers define a staff as the body of officers and 
their assistants whose special function is the direction of 
the mass which constitutes the force of an army. The value 
of a staff, it has been well said, lies in the practice, the in- 
struction, the activity, the zeal, the patriotism, and the ca- 
pacity of its components. The perfection of the present 
German staff is due to the ability and devotion of Von 
Moltke—a perfection of organization which carried the Ger- 
man army to the gates of Vienna and of Paris, and enabled 
it to capture the entire army of France. 

Without a staff to lean upon,:the head of a military or 
naval establishment would, when startled out of the dull 
routine of peace, find himself helpless. Bureau officers, fully 
occupied with the daily routine of their office, have no time 
for the duties which devolve upon the members of a general 
staff. This was made apparent during our recent strained 
relations with Chili. The object of the War College as gen- 


erally understood will be to prepare officers of the navy for 

the performance of the functions of a naval general staff. 
In the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy for the 

year 1889 it is stated that ‘‘the War College is unquestion- 


‘under this idea. 


in 1884 represented a marked advance in »).,. 
val development. Its work, even in the»... 
stricted sphere to which it has hitherto b». y 
confined, has been of immense benefit to to 
service, and it is of the highest importa: ce 
that nothing should be done that will inter. 
fere with its efficiency. 


| connected with the navy. Its establishm,. ; ; 


THE CANTEEN IN THE ARMy 


BY T. G. STEWARD, CHAPLAIN TWEN’7) 
7 FIFTH INFANTRY, U.S. A. 


THE recent action of the new Secretary of 
War, changing the name of the canteen to 
post exchange, serves to bring that institu. 
tion again into public notice, and has led to 
the opinion that a brief description of the 
magner in which it has been developed in 
our army might be of general interest at this 
time. 

Seeking information from such sources as 
were within my reach, I have been able to 
prepare the following sketch of this impor- 
tant movement: 

At Vancouver Barracks, Oregon, in the 
fall of 1880, some of the officers conceived 
the idea of opening an amusement-room, or 
rather set of rooms, for the benefit of the 
enlisted men at the post. The consent of 
the commanding officer, Colonel H. A. Mor- 
row, being obtained, the rooms were furnish- 
ed, and formally opened on November 29, 
1880. They consisted of a reading-room, a 
room for games, and a lunch-room; all fitted 
up in such manner as to present a cheerful 
and homelike appearance. The declared ob. 
ject of the movement was to promote the 
contentment of the men, and thus further 
improve the order and discipline of the gar- 
rison. 

Foremost among the officers who inaugu- 
rated the measure was Captain Evans Miles, 
of the Twenty-first Infantry, at present Major of the Twenty. 
fifth Infantry, through whom I have derived a large part of 
my information, and to whom a very large share of the 
credit of bringing into existence the canteen system is un- 
questionably due. 

The movement was so successful that it was copied in 
other places. In December, 1881, Assistant Surgeon A. C. 
Gerard, reporting of a similar work at Fort Keogh, says: 
‘‘The idea is not original with me. I received the first im- 
petus in the matter by an account of a similar establishment 
at Fort Vancouver. The aim to be attained was to provide the 
enlisted men with a cheap substitute for alcoholic liquors.” 
A circular published from the headquarters of the Depart. | 
mentof Dakota,January 17,1882, by General A. H. Terry, then 
in command, contains the following language indicating the 
growth of the institution, and the favor with which it was 
regarded. He says, speaking of the assistant surgeon's re- 
port on the subject, ‘‘ It furnishes a practicable and valuable 
plan for meeting a want felt at all posts”; and he expressed 
the hope that the coffee canteen, as it was then called, would 
soon become an establishment at every post in his depart- 
ment. 

It ought to be noted that the canteen was opened in fa- 
vor of good morals, temperance, and discipline, and that the 
sale of beer and wine, afterward permitted, is authorized only 
The originators of the scheme claim that 
the sale of beer was an after and secondary matter, brought 
in to meet the peculiar conditions of garrison life, with a 
view of controlling and modifying an evil which so far it 
was found impossible to utterly extirpate. 

The introduction of the sale of beer at canteens met with 
objections from two classes of people of very opposite char- 
acter, to wit, the liquor-dealers and the temperance advo- 
cates. The answer which the defenders of the canteen made 
to the liqguor-dealers may be seen from the following extract 
from a letter written by General H. A. Morrow, at Fort Sid- 
ney, Nebraska, and addressed to the liquor-dealers of the 
town of Sidney in response to their protest.. He says: 

“You further state that my action is unfair and an in- 
fringement of your rights, as you are unable to compete with 
the amusement-room, owing to the great expense of carry- 
ing on such business. 

‘‘ Before considering the grounds of your remonstrance, I 
will ask your permission to make a plain statement of facts 
in relation to the causes which led to the establishment of 
the post amusement-room, and as to the manner in which 
it has been conducted. 

‘The present garrison arrived at Sidney on the 2d day of 
July, 1884. There was no place of amusement or recreation 
in the post, and the resorts for these purposes were sought 
in the town of Sidney. It was soon found that there was a 
good deal of demoralization among certain members of the 
command; complaints for over-indulgence in drink and 
neglect of duty in consequence thereof were numerous. 
These increased to such an extent that in the five and a half 
months between the arrival of the command at Sidney and 
the establishment of the amusement-room, namely, between 
July 1st and December 15th, there had been 193 confine- 
ments in the guard-house. Please keep in mind that I do 
not say, nor do I mean to intimate, that the causes for the 
demoralization above referred to are attributable to you. I 
am simply stating a fact, which is that in five and a half 
months after the arrival of this command in Sidney there 
were 193 confinements at the post for offences more or less 
serious. 

‘You will agree with me when I say that such a state of 
affairs called not only for investigation, but for a remedy. 
An investigation led to the conclusion that the causes of 
these troubles had their origin in the town of Sidney. 

‘* An effort was made to find, in the garrison, rooms which 
could be used for officers and men as places of resort for 
amusement and recreation; and on the 15th day of Decem- 
ber the present Nez Percé Hall, as the amusement-room of 
the post is called, was opened. In these rooms were placed 
billiard tables, chess-boards, checkers, cards, dominoes, back- 
gammon, and other games; and in addition, as a further 
inducement for members of the garrison to frequent the 
rooms, sandwiches and coffee were provided; subsequently 
the sale of beer was permitted—nothing stronger than beer. 
The proceeds arising from billiard tables and sale of lunch- 
eons and beer were applied to furnishing the rooms, reple2- 
ishing the stores, paying attendants, tc. These rooms Te 
in charge of a commissioned officer. Nothing stronger au 
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ber is allowed to be kept or sold in them, and gaming for 
mo ey or other thin of value is prohibited in orders. 

“ \Vhat was the effect of opening these amusement-rooms 
on he discipline of the command? I have already stated 
tha’ inthe five and a half months preceding the opening of 
th. rooms 198 confinements had taken place. In the five 
an 4 half months immediately following the opening of 
the _. yooms there were but 73 confinements—a falling off of 


62 pr cent.” as , 
‘1,3 letter from General Morrow, who was familiar with 
th. inteen movement from its inception, presents us with 


a {vr view of its usual operations, and also of the immediate 
re-ilis of its establishment, and justifies the views expressed 


yy General Terry in 82. The primary purpose of the in- 


s{ity'ion was to furnish amusement, recreation, and refresh- 
men!s, and thus counteract the effects of the ordinary fron- 
tier saloon. 


‘The army regulations upon this subject now read as 

Hows: 
sas ‘The sale or use of ardent spirits in canteens is strictly 
preiibited; but the commanding officer is authorized to 
permit wines and light beer to be sold therein by the drink 
on week-days, aud in a room used for no other purpose, 
whenever he is satisfied that the giving to the men the 
opportunity of obtaining such beverages within the post 
limits has the effect of preventing them from resorting for 
strong intoxicants to places without such limits, and tends 
to promote temperance and discipline among them. The 
practice of what is known as ‘treating’ should be discour- 
aged under all circumstances.” 

“Here the temperance principle is strongly asserted, and 
the commander’s discretion is very carefully guarded. 

The army chaplains at their meeting in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in 1891, considered this subject seriously, but took 
no decisive action. The opinions expressed, however, were 
unfavorable to the canteen as then conducted, and they left 
open the question as to whether the system had not rather 
promoted than discouraged the habit of drinking. Chap- 


Jains could not be expected to say less, being, as a rule, un- - 


compromising temperance men. It is well to collect and 
exhibit a little testimony on this point. I quote first from 
Major Miles, one of the recognized founders of the canteen, 
and an interested observer of its movements during the dozen 
years of its history. In an exhaustive paper on ** The Can- 
teen,” read before the Officers’ Lyceum at Fort Missoula, 
March 24, 1892, he says: ‘‘I feel authorized in saying that 
the sale of beer at the post exchange [canteen] has not had 
a demoralizing tendency upon the soldiers. So far is it 
from being true that keeping beer at the post exchange has 
had a demoralizing tendency upon the enlisted men, that 
directly opposite is the fact. Do not understand by this re- 
mark that it is my opinion that beer should be kept at the 
post exchange to improve the morals of the soldiers; this is 
not claimed. It is claimed, however, that at posts where 
canteens have been properly conducted, at which beer has 
been sold, there has been less drunkenness, increase of con- 
tentment, and a more cheerful performance of necessary 
duty than at posts where there are no canteens.” 

He adds: ‘** The records of the War Department show 
that with few exceptions the army officers are united in 
approving the canteen system. All the post commanders 
where canteens are established and properly conducted re- 
port officially that the system has improved the discipline 
and morals of their commands.” The Adjutant-General in 
1890, when there were fifty-seven canteens in operation, ad- 
dressed this question to commanders of posts, *‘ Has the in- 
troduction of the canteen system improved the discipline of 
the troops among whom it has been tried?” and he affirms 
in his report that ‘on this point the unanimity of opinion 
(affirmative), as gathered from the reports of the post com- 
manders, is as remarkable as it is gratifying.” The Surgeon- 
General, in his report for 1891, aftirms that drunkenness is: 
decreasing in the army, and that all the medical officers, with 
but one ereeption, favor the canteen system. 

Here, then, is the system, and some of the testimony con- 
cerning it, the preponderance of which establishes the fact 
that the canteen has been a blessing to the army, even with 
the beer saloon ‘‘annex.”” What will be the ‘resultant or 
permanent effects upon the men as they go out of the ser- 
vice it is impossible to say. . All, I presume, would prefer 
to see it without beer, and it is probable this end will ulti- 
mately be reached. 

_ The writer of this article is a total abstinence man in prac- 
ticeand a prohibitionist in principle, and hence is incapable 
of giving the canteen as it now exists hig personal endorse- 
ment, and hopes that the change of name from canteen to 
post exchange is suggestive that the temperance sentiment 
of the country is to be even more regarded, and that there 
may be a further modifying, or rather complete elimination, 
of the beer. The law as it now exists is, as I have said, pro- 
hibitory in principle, and in its permissive provisions of ex- 
pediency, it proclaims itself positively in favor of temper- 
ance. The canteen in its present form, perhaps, indicates 
the highest point which practical temperance has as yet 
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reached, either in or out of the army. That it may be en- 


tirely freed from even beer and light wines is the hope of 
many good people. 


A QUEST. 
Bricut Fancy reigned as Love; the court she held 
_ Was ruled by her capricious will; 
But fretting ’neath her humors, I rebelled; 
A wider world I wished to fill. 
I cast my chains aside and went alone, 
No more of Love I cared to know; 
But had Love ruled on Faucy’s gilded throne, 
Love would not thus have let me. go. 


I sought the fields, which spreading far and wide 
Brought a glad freedom to my heart, 

Which gave new life. Upon the meadow-side 
I lay and watched the swallows dart 

Through cloudless skies. I breathed the sweet perfume 
That soft buds cast upon the air; 

But ere the first advance of twilight gloom 
I knew that Love was ruler there. 


Beyond me rose the mountain’s barren crest, 
High as the swallows took their flight. 

‘Tis night’s domain, for there the storm-clouds rest, 
And Love,” I said, ‘‘is of the light.” 

But when I gained the peak where clouds hung low, 
Shrouding the earth in gloom, I found 

A region smiling in the sun’s soft glow, 
While Love was everywhere around. 


Then to the wood I fled—the darksome wood 
Where ‘mosses bound the barren trees 
And shut out light; were naught therein seemed good, 
And icy blasts came on the breeze; 
Where not a single sun-ray dared to steal. 
I thought, “Here is the place I crave’; 
And then I saw a weeping mother kneel, 
Praying beside her baby’s grave. 


A Voice spoke out: ‘‘Fruitless and vain thy quest. 
Seek through the world, through lands unknown, 
And thou wilt find sweet Love an honored guest, 
Save where bright Fancy holds her throne.” 
FLAVEL Scott MINEs. 


THE DEATH OF KOWEE. 


THE history of the natives of Alaska since it became a 
Territory of the United States presents no more prominent 
figure, and none more worthy of our appreciation, than that 
of Kola Kowee, chief of the Auks. 

Scattered throughout our land are many who will find 
among the pleasant memories of their Alaskan trip a re- 
membrance of his name, perhaps of his face. For a long 
time Kowee had not been the skookum man he was in years 
agone. His spare, bent figure and frequent cough told 
plainly of the inroads of old age and disease upon his once 
iron constitution. 

On the evening of February 9th he was taken with la 
grippe. That day he had been as well as usual. Evening 
came. The family was gathered around the fire, built upon 
the ground in the middle of the house. Kowee got up to 
go to a rear room to bed. Taking a step or two forward, 
he stopped, gazed intently into sj ace, and in a low tone of 
astonishment called, ‘‘ Father.” His father had been dead 
many years, and a smile of incredulity spread over the faces 
of those around the fire. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Kowee? Aré you going crazy?” 
asked his wife. 

Kowee replied: ‘‘ My father was here. He stood just there. 
Didn't you see him?” 

' A look of pained astonishment crept over the faces of the 
group about the fire. All regarded it as an omen of death. 

That night Kowee became ill. Eighteen days later— 
Saturday afternoon—as I stood upon the wharf, where lay 
the ALki, our fortnightly mail-steamer, just ready for de- 
parture, an Indian lad approached me, saying: ‘‘ Kowee 
sick. Him die to-night.” And a few hours later 1 member 
of his family came to the office to tell us of his death. 

Before dying, he had them dress him in his police uniform, 
and gave directions that it should be kept on for. two days, 
then should be removed, his face painted, and his Indian 
costume put on, and on the fourth day they should burn 
his body, according to the old customs. 

On Sunday Romeo and I went down to the Auk ranch, 
taking with us George, the interpreter. On a flag-staff in 
front of Kowee’s door the Stars and Stripes were flying at 
half-mast. At the end of his cabin, opposite the door, seated 
upon a raised place, dressed in his uniform, the great star of 
Indian police upon his left breast, his hat on his head, was 
Kowee. Spread over his limbs was his chilcat dancing 
blanket, and on his lap his dancing cap, while beneath him 
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was seen the fancy red chest which was to receive his 
ashes. At the back ‘and sides of his cabin were strung up 
his blankets and calicoes. Poor old fellow! Only some 
seventy pairs of blankets left out of a fortune at one time 
numbering thousands. Around the fire was the family 
group, save his wife Ok-lak and daughter Annie, who were 
kneeling before Kowee, while at the left, upon the floor, 
lay poor Susie, whose quick breathing gave forth a rattling 
sound, telling all too plainly that she too must soon pass 
along ‘‘the narrow way.” At the right, weary. with watch- 
ing, lay Charlie, both nephew and son-in-law. The mourn. 
ers around the fire were singing a low dirge, the children 
were eating dried salmon and grease, now and then the 
dogs coming in for a small share. 

Although for the past few years Kowee’s life had been 
quict and uneventful, it was not always such, for his body 
bore many scars from bullet and from knife. His exact age 
we could not learn, for the Auks keep no note of time, but, 
reckoning from events of his boyhood, we placed his age at 
seventy-five. 

On Tuesday afternoon we paid the ranch another visit. 
Kowee’s uniform had been removed, his face painted red 
and black, his blankets wrapped around him, and his red cap 
placed on his head. When we entered, his face was covered 
with a red silk handkerchief; at first, fearing our ridicule, 
they refused to remove this; but we urged our claim of 
friendship, the handkerchief was removed, and, after a good 
deal of sugar wah wah (pleasant talk), we obtained the 
grudged permission of making a photograph. 

Other things about the house were unchanged; widow and 
daughter still crouched before the body; Susie still lay there, 
without clothing, medicine, or proper food, nearer home. 

Wednesday morning broke cold and gray, the wind blow- 
ing from the northwest, the snow rapidly falling. Soon 
after eight o’clock I started for the village, anxious to wit- 
ness the burning of Kowee’s body. Notwithstanding the 
early morning hour and the storm, I find Romeo, Mrs. Hoyt, 


and Mrs. Delaney there in advance. We pass through the * 


ranch and across Gold Creek, which is now only a few 
inches deep, to a level spot some four hundred feet beyond, 
just above high-water line. The tide is dead low, and the 
channel seems far away across a wide stretch of level beach. 

Some dozen Indians, under the direction of Auk Joe, are 
bringing in the wood, and preparing it for the fire. Those 
who do this are “eagles,” and were chosen or appointed the 
evening before at the smoking party whic! has beea belt 
every night since Kowee’s death. Kowee was a “ crow,” 
and, according to their customs, no ‘‘ crow” can assist in the 
funeral preparations. All must be done by others,who will 
receive pay for their work from the stock of blankets, cali- 
coes, etc., which Kowee owned, end which were strung up 
in his house immediately after his death. The wood cannot 
be cut until the morning of the cremation, so the choppers 
were out soon after six o'clock; a tree nearly.two feet in 
diameter was selected, cut down, freed of its limbs, and-the 
bark neatly removed, then it was cut into logs of about six 
feet in length, and dragged to the place of burning. 

The storm grows wilder, but determined to lose no detail, 
we get into the shelter of a little tomb or grave-house, and 
watch the proceedings. All around are charred sticks, rem- 
nants of previous funeral pyres, while at our feet are two 
small old trunks which have once held human bones. 

Meanwhile the work goes rapidly on; considerable wood 
is cut into fine kindlings; then.two cross-pieces about four 
feet Jong are laid upon the ground, across their ends two 
large logs are laid, split pieces are placed between, then 
notches are cut and shorter end logs are fitted in place, just 
as though building a log cabin, then it is built higher with 
split logs, now the kindling is arranged beneath, and the fire 
lighted. 

Listen! We hear the chant of the mourners, and looking 
towards Kowee’s house we see them just taking his body 
down from the roof. They are following their old custom, 
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THE DEAD CHIEF. 


and have raised his body up through the smoke-hole of the 
house, thinking that if they should carry it through the door- 
way it would cause the death of some member of the fam- 
ily. ; 

“The procession now moves rapidly along singing a mourn- 
ful dirge.. First come four men carrying by the corners a 
large white cloth containing the body; the mourners follow, 
one bringing his closing, another his blankets, and another 
his riffs ead knife. The body is placed in the wooden crib, 
beneath which the flames are now getting under good head- 
way, bis rifle is fired off four times, then broken on the cor- 
ner of the pyre, and put in with the body; the widow isat 
his head and assists in these last rites; there is some subdued 
shouting, and then the mourners resume their chant. Split 
wood is piled over and around the remains, coal oil is thrown 
on the wood, and the flames leap high into the air. 

’Tis a solemn scene, the dreary morning light of our North- 
ern winter made more drear by the falling snow and the 
chilling wind; the desolate strip of beach with a solitary 
stranded iceberg; the cold water in the distance, over 
which hangs a gray curtain of mist thick and impenetrable; 
behind us, the hill-side with its many dead-houses; a little 
farther on, the Evergreen Cemetery, where our own dear 
ones are lying; and then the mountains rising steep and 
grand and cold, like death’s’ cold wall between us and the 
Summer Land just “‘ over the Divide.” 

But again I hear the chanting and gaze at the burning pile. 
Kowee’s button-trimmed blanket is torn in two and one half 
is thrown on the fire, while the other is saved for making a 
bag in which to put the ashes, or more properly bones. His 
clothing is piled on top. The flames light up the faces of 
the mourners, many of which are painted black. Faithful 
to the last, the widow stands close by, while Annie and the 
other sobbing women are squatted on the ground. The snow 
upon their forms lies white and thick, toning down the gaudy 
colors of their blankets, and softening the picture to one of 
white and shades and tints of gray. Two hours later the 
fire has burned out, the skull and large bones which retain 
their shape are broken, the pieces carefully picked up, put 
into the blanket bag, this into the red chest, and the whole 
deposited in the wooden tomb, while the mourners disperse, 
to assemble again 1n the afternoon fora death feast and pot- 
latch. ERNEST O. SYLVESTER. 


Junrav, Avaska, March 10, 1892. 


ON BOARD A TEA SHIP. 


Who that has read Charles Reade’s famous novel Hard 
Cash las failed to be impressed with his description of 
the clearing of a tea ship from a Chinese port in the days 
of the East India Company? The great Agra, swinging at 
her anchor at Whampoa in the Canton River, is a veritable 
battle ship, with a gunner who fought at Trafalgar in charge 
of the twenty 18-pounders on her gun-deck, and a crew of 
sixty British blue-jackets who move at the sound of the 
boatswain’s whistle, and heave up anchor and hoist topsails 
to the strains of the fife. 

She was loaded in this manner for the homeward voyage: 
First many hundred bundles of light flexible canes from 
Sumatra and Malacca were placed in the hold, on these were 
laid tons of rough saltpetre in two-hundred pound gunny- 
bags, which the men, singing in time with their strokes, then 
beat down with huge wooden beetles called “ commanders.” 
When the saltpetre was well mashed, ton water-butts were 
rolled on it till the floor was like a billiard table. A fleet of 
chop-boats brought the tea aboard, and the chests, piled tier 
on tier, were pressed into place by a screw-jack, until the 
cargo was stowed as tightly as ever shop-keeper packed a 
box. After formal permission had been obtained from the 
Chinese admiral for the ship to leave China, that official 
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must be further consult- 
ed as to the probable 
dangers of attack from 
pirates in these lawless 
waters. Then, having 
passed the perils of the 
China Sea,and threaded. 
its way among the isl- 
ands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, the Agra figlits 
the pirate schooner and 
its consort in the Strait 
of Caspar, where, having 
sent one robber craft to 
the bottom and outsail- 
ed the other, the vic- 
torious ship ploughs 
grandly down toward 
the Cape. 

In later and more 
peaceful times the Brit- 
ish have continued to 
hold the most of the 
China and East India 
trade with Europe and 
America. But for ‘a 
decade preceding the 
American civil war, the 
United States, still a 
maritime nation, sent 

out its China clippers, 
immense swift vessels, 
daringly handled with a 
seamanship not exceed- 
ed in the world’s his- 
tory. Witha vast spread 
of canvas carried on to 
the last limit of safety 
they cut their way 
through all seas, in all 
weathers, round Cape 
Horn to San Francisco 
and China; thence, 
freighted with tea, silks, 
mattings,and fire-crack- 
ers, returned home by 
way of the Cape of 
Good Hope. « The civil 
war swept these ships 
from beneath their flag, 
and any subsequent re- 
vival of commerce be- 
tween New York and 
China in American bot- 
toms was weakened by 
the competition of Brit- 
ish tramp steamers and 
the Union Pacific Rail- 
way connecting with Chinese ports by means of steamship 
lines. There is no longer for sailing vessela the excitement 
of the long ocean race from Hong-Kong in order to ke the 
first arrival in New York with a cargo of new tea, or to get 
a great consignment of fire-crackers to port before the 
Fourth of July. 

Various other important changes have occurred in the 
commerce with China and India. The thorough policing of 
the seas by the war vessels of civilized powers has rendered 
all the great maritime routes safe from pirates, and the can- 
non and arm chests, once a regular part of the tea ship's 
outfit, seldom figure now in its equipment. The disappear- 
ance of the American sailor from the ocean, and the decrease 
in number of English sailors have brought into requisition in 
the trade with southern 
Asiatic ports the Indian 
and Malay seamen known 
as Lascars. The British 
ships and steamers, which 
do most of the American 
foreign carrying trade, 
are frequent employers of 
this help, and in some 
years a dozen or more ves- 
sels from the East Indies 
or China arrive in New 
York manned by crews of 
these dark-skinned mar- 
iners. The Lascars of 
ships from Bombay and 
Calcutta are usually re- 
cruited from the seaboard 
natives, of India, while 
those of vessels from 
China, Manila, and ports 
of the Malay Archipelago 
are commonly Malays, 
with Chinese cooks, stew- 
ards, and carpenters. 

It would oddly impress 
a deep-water mariner of 
the old school to see a 
modern: tea-ship manned 
by Malays, a race once 
dreaded as inveterate pi- 
rates, but who now, with 
sarang and creese ex- 
changed for the dungaree 
jumper and trousers and 
the sailor’s sheath - knife, 
peaceably work in the 
commerce which ence they 
menaced. Naturally a 
maritime people, they take 
handily to sailor work; and 
neat in appearance and 
habits, docile and uncom- 
plaining, they need only 
good officers to make 
them usefulseamen. They 
are short of stature, with 
beady black eyes inscruta- 
ble and often melancholy, 
and gentle demeanor; but. 


taciturn and reserved of 
nature, they sometimes 
brood over injuries re- 


ceived, nursing their re- 
sentment into the despe- 
rately murderous — spirit 
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that now and then sends one of this race in East India ej: ics 
amck through the streets, creese in hand, slaying every per. 
son in his way until he himself is slain. Latent in these s,:}). 
missive Lascars, who work so willingly, singing quaint native 
chants as they pull at ropes, are the elements of the slave, 
desperado, assassin, pirate, and religious fanatic; and each 
humble sailor sets a value so high upon his peculiar code of 
honor and so slight upon human life, his own or others, tit 
he is dangerous to offend. Mohammedans by faith, they 
are mainly vegetarians in diet, and English ships employing 
Lascar crews are required by law to provide them with ac. 
ceptable food consisting of rice, flour, daal, ghee, curry, 0}, 
mustard, dry fish, fresh meat, sugar, and tea. The standard 
salt pork and beef, pease, and coffee demanded by European 
sailors do not figure in their commissary. The languave 
used between the ship’s officers and the men is a sort of 
‘* pigeon” tongue based upon Hindostanee and Malay di- 
alects mixed with English, Arabic, and other elements. Ip 
working capacity two Lascars are reckoned as equal to one 
European sailor, and crews are shipped upon this basis of 
numbers. In tropical seas the Malay sailor, climbing lightly 
as a monkey about the rigging, goes thinly clothed and bare- 
footed, but in Northern climes adopts the warmer garb com. 
mon to seamen the world over. Ashore he wears clothes of 
the usual sailor's holiday pattern, brightened by his red fez, 
and barbaric geld or silver ornaments, as rings, charms, or 
bracelets. 

The shipping articles which the Lascar signs in his native 
country specify that he shall be returned to the port of 
departure either in the vessel he originally shipped in or 
another duly provided. This excellent provision for. his 
protection makes him a more valuable seaman, as being 
unlikely to desert the ship in port, and secures him against 
being left destitute in a foreign land. Waiting for his 
money at the shipping office or consulate in New York, 
and subsequently setting forth to see the town, he carries 
himself with a decorum in marked contrast with the be. 
havior, often boisterous, of the white sailor. Keeping well 
together, the Lascars take up their quarters in some one of 
the foreign seamen’s boarding-houses, usually on the east 
side, near Chatham Square. Here they are near the Chinese 
restaurants, Where they can feast upon queer dishes of rice 
and meats hot with curry, pepper, and spices, and upon 
other Celestial delicacies so pleasing to the Oriental taste. 
Their dissipations in the way of stimulants are mainly con- 
fined to tea, coffee, and tobacco, sometimes supplemented 
by opium-smoking and hasheesh. Carrying out in an or- 
derly way some of the traditional sailor fashions, they visit 
the dance-houses, but personally do not meddle with the 
vile alcoholic poisons dispensed in these places. Their 
national passion for gambling they gratify in the mysterious 
games and ‘‘lay-outs” of the Chinese neighborhood. A 
ship’s crew endeavors to stay all together at one boarding. 
house, and its members keep well in company in their goings 
about the town. A noticeable feature of their life ashore 
in New York is the curiosity they often display to visit 
and examine public works and edifices. The Brooklyn 
Bridge especially excites their curiosity, and when ships 
from China or from India are in port groups of these pic- 
turesque exotics from the East may often be seen upon its 
foot- walks, inspecting every detail of the structure with 
keen and wondering interest. Their Dyak ancestors, it may 
be recalled, were early builders of suspension foot-bridges. 

They depart on their long voyage homeward as unob- 
trusively as they came. Sometimes, rarely, a Lascar remains 
behind, finding occupation as a cook, peddler, cigar-maker, 
or some employment in connection with shipping, at last, 
perhaps, to betake himself again to the sea. He adapts 
himself well to the unfamiliar conditions of his new life, 
and even in conventional Western garb presents an unusual 
and striking feature amid the sprinkling of all nations that 
joins in the movement of the great metropolis. 


A MALAY SAILOR.—Drawn sy Freperiok BaRnagp. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO—BITS ABOUT THE GROUNDS.—Dnrawy py T. pe TuutstruP.—[SEE PaGr 341.) 


1. Modelling Figure for Electrical Building. 2. Group for the Agricultural Building. 3. At Work on the Administration Building. 4. Modelling an Ornament 
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THE WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr. Reannart’s picture of an interview with a Congress- 
man represents a reporter who is learning from his home 
member what the latter wants to say concerning something 
that is before Congress, or that is of especial interest to the 
people of the district, which is served in their different 
spheres both by the Congressman and the newspaper. In 
the routine of the office of a Washington correspondent this 
kind of work comes along with the rest. Its performance 
requires accuracy and an intelligent understanding of the sub- 
ject, whether it be a diplomatic difficulty, the condition of 
the Treasury, the chances for the passage of a tariff or a free 
coinage bill, or the member’s hopes of an appropriation for a 
public building or for a river and harbor improvement. The 
work is important, for the people at home have confidence 
in the views of their member, especially if he has the good 
fortune to represent a country district, and they are anxious 
to know his opinion on the topics that are for the moment 
uppermost in their own minds. 

Besides being accurate and possessing an intelligent com- 
prehension of the subject of the interview, the correspond- 
ent must enjoy the confidence of the interviewed. The 
Congressman who submits to an interview naturally talks 
freely, and would not like to see all that he says in cold type. 
The correspondent must have discretion, and must be able 
to separate what may be printed from what ought to be 
omitted. He may thus lose a precious nugget of gossip, but 
he will save his standing with the member, who will be a 
useful source of information as long as he remains a mem- 
ber of Congress. 

It is not by the interview or by the faithful performance 
of any other feature of the routine of daily news-gathering 
that a Washington correspondent reaches eminence. If ed- 
jtors-in-chief were half as intelligent as they are supposed 
to be, they would like a correspondent who could live on 
familiar and intimate terms with the .men who are really 
making news—the men who are playing the most important 
parts in the government of the country. Then their papers 
would always be furnished with intelligent previsions of the 
course that great questions will take, and with the earliest in- 
formation concerning the plays in the great game of politics. 

A prolific source of fame to a Washington correspondent 
is the ‘‘ beat.” The ** beat” may be obtained in a variety of 
ways. The most important ‘* beats,” to the average editor’s 
mind, are usually of the least consequence. The correspond- 
ent who keeps himself familiar with large questions and 
with leading men is able to anticipate the happening of im- 
portant events; but the striking glory, that which brings 
forth the practical commendation of increased salaries or 
golden gifts is the secufing of news that has been concealed, 
the unearthing of scandals of which no one knows, the ob- 
taining of papers that are supposed to be confidential, the 
pulling forth of secrets of life and statesmanship into the 
light of publicity. 

Some of the methods by which the glittering ‘‘ beats” of 
the profession have been obtained are very interesting. 
There is remembered the man who picked the sermon from 
the pocket of the preacher while he was offering the open- 
ing prayer, putting it at once on the wire, so that the news- 
paper readers were satisfied, but the congregation was disap- 
pointed. Correspondents have done a good many things 
that are not much nicer than this; in other words, they have 
been quick to respond to the demands of the home office. 

There was only one correspondent invited to the wedding 
of Miss Nellie Grant, and he was asked as an intimate friend 
of the family. He did not go, but in some way his card got 
into the possession of an active, shrewd, and ambitious young 
man, who went to the,reception, to the astonishment of tie 
President's family, and described it most accurately for 
his newspaper. His list of the presents was a feat of mem- 
ory, and he has since said that he visited the room where 
they were displayed so frequently that he finally excited the 
suspicions of the policeman, who evidently regarded him as 
one who was bent on thievery. 

It has never been definitely known how the Tribune cor- 
respondents obtained their advance copy of the Washington 
treaty under which the Alabama Claims Commission was 
established, but two of them, H. J. Ramsdelland Z. L. White, 
suffered luxurious imprisonment for it in one of the Senate 
committeé-rooms. It is supposed that one of the under- 
lings of Senator Oliver P. Morton gave away the copy of the 
treaty. 

The subordinates of the Senate and of the Executive de- 
partments, however, are not the people who always or gen- 
erally give away treaties or other diplomatic and State se- 
crets. The modification of the Chinese treaty, recognizing 
our exclusion laws, was negotiated by a commission, of 
which Mr. Trescott, of South Carolina, wasa member. The 
labors of the commission were known to be completed, but, 
so far as the public and the eager correspondents knew, the 
new treaty had not been sent to the Senate for ratification. 
One day a correspondent was walking through the Senate- 
Chamber and passed Mr. Evarts, then Secretary of State, 
who was talking with Senator Wade Hampton. Mr. Evarts 
held out his hand in greeting to the correspondent, who was 
thus detained long enough to overhear the Secretary say to 
the Senator, 

**Mr. Trescott has certainly not disappointed us.” 

Instantly the mind of the newspaper man responded to 
the involuntary suggestion, and he at once made his way to 
the seat of a Senator on whose desk Jay the printed copy of 
the Chinese treaty and the accompanying correspondence. 
The pamphlet was marked in plain type, ** Confidential.” 

‘‘T want your copy of the Chinese treaty,” said the bold 
youth. 

“You can’t have it,” quoth the Senator. 

“But I must—” 

“** But you must’ go away now. 
evening.” 

The young man went, and the Senator told him that he 
might have anything he could find on his writing -table. 
He found the treaty, and in less than half an hour it was on 
its way to New York and to several other cities; for the cor- 
respondent was generous, and gave away the treaty to his 
less fortunate brethren, provided, however, that their papers 
were not local competitors of his own. 

And this story reminds me of the manner in which a cor- 
respondent obtained the news that the treaty was to be ne- 
gotiated by a commission, and not by the United States Min- 
ister to China. It was from Ann Arbor, Michigan, that the 
rumor first came. President Angell, of the university, was 
to be one of the commissioners, and the fact that he had 
been invited to serve came to the knowledge of a Washing- 
ton correspondent through a former regent, then a member 
of the House of Representatives. There would not have 
been this offer if there were not to be a commission. Rea- 
soning thus, another correspondent called on Secretary Ev 
arts, and asked him if a commission was to be created. 


Come to my room this 
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The Secretary’s evasive reply was not like the Irishman’s 
—‘Is your grandmother a monkey?”—but tlie peculiar in- 
volutions of the sentences induced the correspondent to be- 
lieve that the Michigan rumor had put him on the right 
track, so he went to Assistant Secretary John Hay, and 
bluntly requested him to tell him the names of President 
Angell’s. associates, and the genial Assistant Secretary, as- 
suming a knowledge that the correspondent had not, kindly 
gave the names of the other commissioners. 

This was shady, and the story that follows is shadier still. 
It was late one night, and a young man who was spending 
his first winter in Washington was sitting up in his office, 
that of a New York newspaper. He was in the habit of 
sitting up, for he was new to the place, and was afraid that 
if he went to bed something might happen that would not 
get into his newspaper. ‘To him thus sitting up entered a 
particularly disreputable member of the fraternity in a par- 
ticularly disreputable state of intoxication 

‘ Want Pres'd’nt’s mess’ge?” 

Now a veto message had been looked for for some days. 
It was in the exciting session of 1879 that all this happened, 
and the army bill, with its rider prohibiting the use of troops 
at the polls, was before Mr. Hayes. Would he veto it? 
That was the question. 

The correspondent confessed that he wanted it, and paid 
the drunken messenger $100 for it. Then, having filed it in 
the telegraph office, he asked how the precious document 
had been obtained. It turned out that the President had 
given a copy of the message to a close but thirsty friend, 
who, after a devious evening, wandered wearily into the 
company of the intoxicated newspaper man. In the course 
of the maudlin conversation that followed, Mr. Hayes’s per- 
sonal friend announced that the President would send in 
his veto on the following day, and exhibited a printed copy 
of the message in corroboration. The newspaper man’s 
tongue and legs were drunken, but his professional instincts 
were sober enough to enable him to see the mine within his 
grasp. He borrowed the document for examination, there 
being a bet pending, forgot to return it, and then sold it, 
as has been narrated. 

Once upon a time a Senator possessed a very important 
document. It was a photograph of an affidavit made by a 
mail contractor, detailing the methods by which the Star 
Route frauds were perpetrated. A correspondent wanted 
it, and the Senator had his own reasons both for not wishing 
to disappoint the correspondent nor give away the affidavit. 
Therefore, he failed to keep his appointment with the news- 
paper man. The latter became disgusted at last, and going 
to the Senator’s committee-room, demanded the paper of the 
clerk, and got it.. The Senator was not ‘in a position to 
reveal tie true state of his feelings. 

Of course a good deal of news is bought. One year a 
printer in the Treasury Department was bribed, and gave to 
a newspaper correspondent the President’s message and the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. This was during 
Mr. Hayes’s administration. It was said that $1000 was the 
price of the report. When Cassanave, of the Louisiana 
Returning Board of 1876, was in Washington in 1879, he 
wrote an alleged confession, in which he implicated the 
President and Secretary Sherman with the infamies of the 
board. His confession was purchased by one newspaper 
man of another for $300. 

These are entertaining episodes, but they are very infre- 
quent. The Washington correspondent usually gets his 
news by methods quite different from these. In his as in 
other occupations the meed of success is attained by honest 
industry, and the man who understands public questions 
and the immediate interests of the community in which his 
newspaper is published, and who, besides, has won the friend- 
ship and esteem of the leaders in public life, from the Presi- 
dent to the head of a bureau or division in one of the de- 
partments, is the man whose news will be fresh and _perti- 
nent, take it day in and day out, and to whose despatches 
the readers of his paper will turn for the most accurate and 
the most intimate information. The youth who buys the 
President's message of a chance acquaintance, who, in turn, 
has obtained it by questionable means, may beat the experi- 
enced and alert man on that occasion, but the beating that he 
will receive from the older man will go on day after day, and 
until he, too, becomes part of the human mosaic that makes 
the pattern of public and semi-public business in Washington, 

LN. 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN CAMP. 


AT the outbreak of the civil war my brother and I en- 
listed, and our company was ordered shortly after to join 
its regiment, the Fifty-tifth Virginia, at Fort Lowry. 

We were young fellows, fresh from a Northern college, to 
which we had been sent by our father, who was one of the 
wealthiest slave-owners in that section of the State familiar- 
ly known as ‘* lower Virginia.” We were full of enthusi- 
asm, and having grown very tired of several weeks of en- 
forced inactivity, eagerly welcomed this order to move to 
the front. 

Each of us carried with him a body-servant. Mine was 
named Solomon; a very black darky, about forty years of 
age, and rather inclined to corpulency; he was a thorough 
aristocrat, and of a most overbearing and haughty demeanor 
in his intercourse with the other negroes at the quarters. My 
brother’s servant also bore a biblical name—David. He was 
fully as black as Solomon, but several years younger, thin, 
sprightly, amd—well, there is only one word which will ex- 
press it—‘‘ sassy”; not toward my brother or myself, be it 
said, to whom he was deeply attached, but toward his fellow- 
servants. They had both been born en my father’s estate, 
and had never been off of it a dozen miles in their lives, 
and they set out on the march in fully as high spirits as we 
youngsters. Accustomed as they had been to the warmth 
and shelter of the pine log quarters, they were very much 
disgusted to find, when camp was pitched, that they were 
to sleep under a tent and on the ground—as mucb, be it said, 
ob our account as on their own. 

My brother and I had a large officer’s tent, and David and 
Solomon a smaller one, just back of ours. After we had all 
turned in for the night, my brother and I could scarce re- 
frain from laughing outright at the conversation, which we 
plainly overheard, in the other tent, before its occupants 
fell asleep. 

** What kind ob libbin’ does yer call dis, anyway?” asked 
David. 

**Wusser dan a rabbit.” said Solomon. 

“A ’possum’s powerful Juxur’ous ter dis kind ob ting!” 
said David. ; 

“Deed is he!” said Solomon. “ An’ dem niggars down at 
de quarters a-lyin’ up in beds wid a fire roarin’ up de chim- 
bley!” said David. 

Solomon groaned. 

*‘ An’ who knows but what some one ob dese hyar coach- 
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whip snakes will a-come a-creepin’ in under dem sides afo’ 
mawnin’!” F 

**Good Gord!” said Solomon. 

‘‘Or one ob dese hyar swamp lizards what ‘ain't bin froze 
yit a-comin’ in hyar fer ter warm hisse’f!” 

““Great Gord!” said Solomon. 

‘!An’ jist ter Vink ob Marse William an’ Marse Allen 
a-sleepin’ out hyar in one ob dese contrapshuns, when all 
dere blessed lives dey’s bin a-tucked up in fedder-beds till 
you couldn't see ha'r nor hide ob ‘em!” 

**Dat’s so; itam powerful hard on ’em, sartain,”’ said Solo- 
mon. 

‘* An’ a-eatin’ roastin’ yars an’ taters instid ob chicken an’ 
duck an’ lamb an’ turkey, an’—an’—” 

**’Possum,” said Solomon,-by way of climax. 

“ An’ jist ter tink ob dem Yankees a-puttin’ us folks ter all 
dis hyar worriment! 1 doan know why de good Lord lets 
’em lib; [’clar I doan. Does you know what I’d do wif ’em 
ef I war in His place?” No answer save a snore ffom Solo- 
mon. ** Well,” continued David, ‘* ld put a spell on ebbery 
last one ob dem, dat I would fer sartain! All dis hyar wor- 
riment an’ pestiferousness! Well, I declar’ ef dis hyar nig- 
gar ain’t ‘sleep, an’ a-snoarin’ like a horg! I do ’clar’ he am 
de sleepiest-headdidest niggar I ebber did see, fur shuah!* 
he said, with a disgusted grunt; and judging from the duet 
of snores which reached us soon after, we felt sure that Da- 
vid was hard on the track of Solomon. 

** Poor devils!” said my brother, * they miss the quarters. 
I'm almost sorry we brought them.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ you would have found it hard work to 
persuade them to remain at home, and harder now to make 
them leave us.” 

And it was true. There was something almost sacred in 
the great love many of the slaves at the South bore to their 
masters, 

We were young, hot-headed, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
novelty of the camp. Ah, how tired we grew of it before 
the four years were over! We soon fell asleep, and dream 
ed—at least I know I did—of great victories over the foe, of 
promotion, a general's straps, and *‘ the girl I'd Jeft behind 
me,’ as the old song runs. 

The night wore on. Suddenly we both sprang from our 
beds. Some one was being killed. Listen! ** Help!” ** Mur- 
der!” The cries were muffled, but sounded near at hand. 

* Quick!” I cried, and we dashed out of the tent. 

It was dark as pitch; the wind was blowing furiously, 
and a cold driving rain drenched us to the skin in an in- 
stant. But we paid no heed to this. Some one was being 
killed, and near by. ‘‘ Help! Murder! O Lord! Pull him 
off! I’m asmotherin’!. Murder!” We now plainly recog 
nized the voice; it was Solomon’s. Some one was killing 
our servants, and we rushed around to their tent. Sudden 
ly I stumbled, and fell over some large wet object on the 
ground. The cries were redoubled, and the object pitched 
and tossed violently. Ll was badly frightened for an instant, 
but, before I could regain my feet, realized exactly what had 
happened. The tent was down, and our two servants, caught 
underneath, were half dead with fright, and making desper- 
ate efforts to free themselves. 

I called to them, bidding them be still, while my brother 
and I set to work to make an opening through which they 
might crawl out. They recognized my voice, and David ex- 
claimed: 

**Thank de good Lord! I's mighty nigh zausted, but I's 
a-holdin’ onter him like grim deaf!” 

And Solomon, in a weak voice, exclaimed: ‘‘ Fur marcy 
sake, pull dis hyar fool offen me! He's got me by de froat 
so tight I skeercely kin breave!” 

Finally the tent was dragged away, and there on the 
ground Jay Solomon with David ** holdin’ onter him like 
grim deaf,” true enough. 

** What do you mean, you black rascal?” I cried. 
are you trying to kill Solomon for?” 

** What Solomon?” he asked, in a bewildered way. 
‘ain't seen no Solomon.” 

**This is Solomon,” I cried, ‘‘and you have nearly stran- 
gled him to death. What do you mean by all this?’ 

*T ‘clar ter grayshus, Marse William, I ‘ain't laid eyes on 
Solomon sence I furst went ter sleep. I wussent doin’ a 
blessed t’ing—just a-lyin’ up dere sleepin’, when, all ob a sud- 
den, sumptin’ hit me kerwhop in de face, an’ den jumped 
squar’ on top ob me, an’ jist grab him an’ holt on till you 
and Marse Allen come.” 

**Dat’s de mostest big fool ob a niggar ebber T did see!” 
said Solomon. ‘*Hyar I was a-lyin’ up dere like a lamb, 
an’ he come a-pouncin’ inter me an’ grabbin’ me by de froat 
an’ nearly choakin’ de wind out ob my ‘jestive organs.” 

** Well, I declar'!” said David. ** War dat you, Solomon?” 

“*Most in sartin it war,” said Solomon, snappishly. 

““ Well, look a-hyar, niggar,what done ‘sess you ter come 
flop me in der face; an’ den come a-jumpin’ iuter me like dat?” 

*Nuffin ob de sort!” replied Solomon, ** Nuftin ob de 
sort! On de contrary, youse de one what come a-buckin’ 
inter me." 

** Look a-hyar!” cried David. 

3ut I broke in with: ** Here, stop this quarrelling! Neither 
one of you hit the other in the face. It was the tent which 
blew down on you; then you were frightened out of your 
wits, and began fighting each other and yelling murder loud 
énough to wake every man in the company.” 

They began to mutter words of apology, but the excite- 
ment was over, and our teeth were chattering violently out 
there in that freezing rain, so 1 cut their protestations short 
with: ‘That's all right. No harm done. The only thing 
you can do now is to put this tent up again. Be sure to 
drive the poles and pins in deeper.” And my brother and I 
made a dash for the friendly shelter of our tent. 

Back in bed and warm once more,we buried our heads in 
the blankets and Jaughed until we were weak. For the sake 
of discipline I had tried to appear stern and angry, but was 
only able to carry on my acting to a satisfactory close, 
thanks to the darkness which hid my face. This was twist- 
ed, I know, into the queerest Contortions in my struggles to 
keep from laughing outright. Outside, David and Solomon 
could be heard fumbling about in the dark for the poles, and 
the holes to place them in! Presently we overheard David 
say to Solomon, ‘* Well, I nebber did speck ter come ter dis.” 
And Solomon replied, with a strong tinge of malice in his 
voice,** But youse dove come ter dat, dough!” No one can 
imagine how supremely ridiculous this dialogue sounded— 
the disgusted tones of David's voice, the triumphant tones 
of Solomon’s. 

My brother and T laughed till we fairly cried, and more 
heartily still when, after half an hour's work, Solomon ap- 
peared timidly at the door of our tent to ask ‘* Marse Allen” 
please to speak to his ‘‘ niggar’” David, and make him give 
him the place nearest to the door; * fur,” said he, ‘if dat 
fool am took agin wid anodder ob dem rabbit fits, 1 wants 
ter be whar I kin git out!” 
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DESPITE THE FACT that a great deal of newspaper boom- 
ing is being given the approaching yachting season, the truth 
is that the prospects for racing are not so good as they were 
last year. Then we had half a dozen new boats building in 
4 new Class, al! unknown quantities, and every one the prod- 
uct of an able designer. It must be acknowledged it did 
not take long to settle the relative positions of the yachts, 
but then that’s another story. This year the one matter of 
discussion is what Mr. Rogers’s Wasp, the new 46-footer, 
will do against last year’s champion, Mr. E. D. Morgan’s 
(loriana. The fact that both yachts have been designed 
‘and built by the same man adds greatly to the interest, and 
persuades some superficial thinkers that the last model will 
naturally be the faster. Aside from these two, the only 
other active member of the class known thus far will be the 
Beatriz, which the Adams brothers have recently purchased 
and will put in racing trim. 


THERE ARE NO ADDITIONS to any of the larger racing 
classes, and there does not seem to be any evidence of activ- 
ity among those now in existence. Mr. Morgan is building 
an addition to the 35-foot class, a freak by the Herreshoffs, 
but there is little likelihood of her having any worthy com- 
petitors. She will probably have the class to herself. The 
Sun made the excellent suggestion to the New York Yacht 
Club officers some days ago that they give a race for small 
vachts, and thus, by its recognition, stimulate interest that 
seems fast becoming stagnant. The 21-footers are apt to be 
the salvation of the racing year; a number are building, and 
if they do not prove abnormal examples of designers’ fan- 
cies, they may become useful members of the yachting 
world. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SERVICE that has been rendered 
sportsmen in this country in many a year is the recent forma- 
tion of the United States Horse and Cattle Show Society, 
tor the purpose of holding shows each year, with the object 
of improving the breed of all classes of horses, cattle, sheep, 
etc. And not only is the sportsmen benefited, but every man 
who loves a horse or takes pride in his cattle. It is an occa- 
sion for general rejoicing among all those interested in the 
improvement of stock, whether from pecuniary or other in- 
terests. _We have had our annual Horse Show at Madison 
Square Garden, and, to be sure, it has worked great good; 
but it has become an occasion when *‘ society” quite lays 
itself out to monopolize the week, and, it must be confessed, 
its efforts do not go unrewarded. ‘* Society ” will, of course, 
attend this great open-air show, with its jumping courses and 
speeding track, but it will be as an intelligent observing spec- 
tator, and not the raison d’étre of the show’s being. It is not 
the intention to go into the detail of the scheme here. Next 
week full data and an illustration of the grounds, ete., will 
be given. In the mean time everybody is working hard, par- 
ticularly Mr. James T. Hyde, to whose indefatigability we 
aie indebted for any show at all this year. It opens May 
fihon the Manhattan Athletic Club grounds--155th Street 
vad of Sixth Avenue elevated—and closes May 14th. 


APROPOS OF THE RECENT ARRAIGNMENT Of the Amateur 
Athletic Union officials in this column for their apparent 
:difference to the rottenness of boxing under their rules, I 
clip the following from an article on the subject by one 
most learned in athletic lore: 

“* But,’ some one will say, ‘ why does not the Amateur Athletic Union 
preter charges against these men, und try them at once?’ Simply because 
They see that there would be no chance of obtaining evidence sufficient 
to convict. If some so-called amateur boxer accepts money for his ser- 
Vices ax a competitor, the treasurer of the committee does not come on 
to the stage and count out the cash in the presence of the audience, nor 
does he summon the public and the reporters to witness the payment. 
Such business is transacted privately and secretly. The only men who 
could give legal testimony ‘in-the case are two—the committeeman who 
paid the money, and the boxer who received it. Of course they will and 
do refuse to testify, or to aiswer any questions on the subject, and the 
officials of the Amateur Athletic Union have no power to compel them 
to testify, or to talk at all.” 

There is no question about the accuracy of this statement. 
It is very difficult for any one to obtain absolute evidence 
against these men, but it is possible, and the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union has had the power, to make rules that would 
compel the attendance and testimony of witnesses, or pun- 
ish them for their disregard of its orders and the decency of 
amateur athletics. 


Ber THERE IS ANOTHER POINT not covered in the article 
from which this quotation is made, and one on which the 
A-A.U. has absolutely no defence. We-can understand and 
appreciate the difficulty of getting evidence against one of 
these “ sluggers,” but the one fact which on its face con- 
tradicts the A. A. U.’s virtuous protestations is that these 

clubs,” Known to be composed entirely of sluggers, to be 
managed by an element antagonistic to the purification of 
sport, to be * backed” by men oftentimes saloon-keepers, 
to be organized for the sole purpose of makitig money, to 
he clubs in name only, are nevertheless admitted to member- 
vep in the Amateur Athletic Union. Here is one place 
Where the A. A. U. does have power, and where it could 
work great good if its intentions were as good as its pro- 
fessions. If it really wanted to exterminate the pest, it has 
ample power to refuse the application of such clubs. An- 
other place where the A. A. U. has power—assuming an un- 
desirable club to have got into the cherished fold by hood- 
Winking the unsophisticated A. A. U. officials—it must apply 
to the A. A. U. for dates on which to give its slugging; if 
the A.A. U, officials have discovered (but then, you know, 
the A. A. U. officials never do discover) anything to con- 
vince them of the insincerity of the club’s amateur princi- 
ples and methods, they can refuse to grant the date. Here 
ure two prerogatives which the A. A. U. officials could wield 
with powerful effect. - Will any defender tell us why they 
have nevermade use of them? One thing is certain—either 
the A. A. U.must exterminate the slugging vermin, or the 
vermin will destroy the A. A. U. 


YALE SENT FOR DALZELL last week, and he came flying 
down from Cambridge to look over the candidates for the 
nine, and particularly to pass judgment upon the pitchers, 
It was generally supposed that he would pronounce favor- 
ably upon Bowers, but there is now more than a suspicion 
that he told Captain Murphy some plain facts, taking as a 
text the relative merits of Bowers and Highlands. His 
summing up must have. given Murphy several new ideas 
Upon this subject, for with the advent of the nine upon the 
still soft sod of the Yale field there has come a very different 
attitude toward all the candidates for the box. That feeling 
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of satisfaction regarding Bowers’s occupying the position 
seems thoroughly dispelled. While the correspondents of 
the daily press have ceased to mention Case as a pitcher— 
probably under instructions—Ridgway and a number of 
others are spoken of quite flatteringly, and Case is only call- 
ed a candidate for the out-field. For all that, I fancy, Case 
will have a chance to try his hand in games nearer the bats- 
men than the outer garden, though I still consider Carter 
the best pitcher of the entire lot. 


NORTON ALREADY sHows his older, steadier skill. He will 
have a considerable advantage in this respect, particularly 
when it eomes to hitting. Then, too, there is a certainty that 
if neither Norton nor Beall shows marked superiority at sec- 
ond, the little captain will go there himself. Kedzie is hand- 
ling grounders at third better than Bliss. did, and with proper 
coaching, he will play the position well. Carter is develop- 
ing great confidence in himself, and will be all the better for 
that assurance, especia'ly as he is a Freshman, and the great 


- fault of first year’s men is —— lack of confidence when 
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they go to the bat in championship games. Although far 
from the equals of Poole, both Jackson and. Cole already 
show that they can hold the pitching, and the latter’s throw- 


he batting of the whole nine is weak. It is true that 
they have been in the field but a few days, and have not yet 
shaken off the effects of cage-work, but for all that, they do 
not promise much in the way of lining out the good balls. 
There is too much wild reaching, and that not of the free 
hitting order, but showing a lack of judgment in selection. 


WHEN THE YALE CREW made its maiden effort in a shell, 
a week ago Friday, it looked very much as though the mem- 
bers would need life-preservers before they could get back 
to the boat-house. Stepping out of a barge into a shell for 
the first time is always a trying moment, but it did strike 
me that there were more waving blades in the air one mo- 
ment, and attempts at — a the next, than usual. How- 
ever, to compare them with Harvard, the first thing that 
impressed me was that they did not have so firm and stron 
a catch. Three men at least in the boat showed a marke 
tendency to feel of the water before gripping it. There was 
also less control of the slide; the sneaking up was not so 
good, and the stopping was more noticeable. But in spite 
of the inferior physical proportions of the individuals in the 
Yale boat, they certainly are putting in their power longer 
and stronger than the men in thé Harvard boat. 


Van Huyck AND BALLIET are as sturdy a pair of tough 
hard pullers as ever sat in a shell, and although too short to 
be the best of form, Captain Hartwell need never expect to 
find any better men for work. Ives shows no sign of his 
former weakness, and if he comes along all right in that re- 
spect is a picked oar. Graves grows more satisfactory, but 
still cuts his stroke too short. Rogers—well, if Rogers were 
not so tall, if his 150 pounds were not drawn out to nearly 
six feet, he would be all right. A bow-oar of that weight 
would be no objection; many a good bow here and in Eng- 
land has been less, but they were hardly so long. Messler 
is out with a bad knee, and will not be able to make up the 
time he has lost; nor will Sanford, although the latter will 
in time make a strong man. Coaches are anywhere but at 
New Haven. Gill or Caldwell may either or both be up 
during the Easter recess, but it is such a man as Cowles or 
Stevenson that the crew needs. 


HARVARD'S CREW HAS MADE no especial improvement the 
past week. Ninde has been stroking, Winthrop has been 
tried at No. 2, and Rantoul and Watriss have been work- 
ing for No. 3. 

The baseball nine has had some out-door play, and had a 
game on Saturday while we were on the press. They are 
beginning to work into shape, and show that they have been 
well coached in the cage. Team will be made up: Trafford 
or Dickinson, 1st b.; Frothingham, 2d; Hovey, s.s.; Cook, 
3d _ b.; Corbett, r.f.; Hallowell, c. f.; Mason, 1]. f.; Whitte- 
more and Soule, in-field subs.; Dickinson and Paine, out-field 
subs.; batteries, Highlands and Upton, Bates and Cobb, 
Howe (Wiggin) and Clarke. 


THe YALE-HARVARD athletic meeting date has not been 
finally determined at this writing. At the Springfield 
meeting last week the Yale delegates proposed that they 
hold the games on the morning of May 21st at New Haven, 
to which Harvard agreed. As there is a university law, 
however, against morning games, permission from the Yale 
faculty must be gained ere the matter is decided. It is to 
be hoped that the desired vote may be obtained, as the time 
and date seem to be the best available. 


IN COMMENTING LAST WEEK on fencing championships, 
we failed to give points earned by Dr. B. F.O’Connor. He 
made a record of 46.09 out of a possible 65, but was fined one 
point for overstepping back line, which brought him down 
to 45.09, to W. 8S. O’Connor’s 45.50. In hurried writing, no 
mention was made of the class of spectators at the finals, 
which was of the best, or of the fact that although the fen- 
cing generally was far from satisfactory, and much below 
the two O’Connors’, there has been a vast improvement in 
the last year or so. 


THe WESTCHESTER Hotnps are up and abroad with the 
first approach of spring. The Master, Mr. T.A. Havemeyer, 
Jun., announces meets—April 9th, Rye, 3.15; April 12th, 
Fair Grounds, 5.15—and particularly requests that the fields 
lately sown with grain be not ridden over. 


THE PRINCETON NINF on Saturday, vs. the New Yorks, 
played good ball for a first game. Captain Young's pitch- 
ing proved that the cares incidental to the captaincy had 
made no effect’ on his form. Brown will make an A No. 1 
back stop, and his throwing to second will strengthen Prince- 
ton where she has always been weak. Otto's maiden effort 
on first worried him, but he will pull into shape. King at 
second is a star, and Ramsdell at third is not far behind him. 
Wright at centre field is a fixture. Woodcock at right is the 
liveliest fielder on the diamond, and McKenzie at left is 
counted on to do the batting for the outfield, for neither of 
the others amounts to much with the stick. A. Young was 
at-short on Saturday, but Brooks is looked upon to fill that 
position, and should he not be satisfactory, it is possible 
Ramsdell may be put in, and Guild called to third. Team 
work was especially good, and reflects great credit on 
the captain's handling. The batting was only fair, but will 
improve. 


WITH THE GAMES ROLLED FRIDAY, the first half of the 
finals in the American Amateur Bowling Union came to an 
end. The same degree of excellency which marked the 
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work of the teams at the beginning has been maintained. 
At the close of the first half, the Phoenix, of this city, and 
America, of Newark, are tied in first place, with five victories 
and one defeat each. In second place there are five clubs 
tied, with four victories and two defeats. Third place is 
occupied by two clubs, with even victories and defeats; 
while in fourth and fifth places there are three and two 
clubs tied, respectively. The rear is brought up by the 
Elizabeth, with no games won. An odd instance in the 
summary for the week is that the America Club, which leads 
the Jersey City A.C. in games won and lost, has an average 
of four pins less per game. The same may be seen between 
others, and goes to demonstrate that the true standing of 
—- clubs can never be correctly estimated, except on a 
basis of average taken from the total number of pins made 
in all the games played. This would prevent any possibility 
for unfair work, and give each and every club the place 
rightly belonging to it by reason of its work. The standing 
of each club for the first half is as follows: 


Won. Lost. Average Won, Loat., Average 
Phenixis: <<: "8 1 8424 Palma........ 3 3 $801 
Awmerica...... 5 1 “Sas - Gripe... .... 2 4 7904 
Jersey City.... 4 2 8355 Waverly...... 2 4 775 
Manhattan.... 4 2 8252 Montgomery... 2 4 763 
Beh@.c...0... 4 @ 8204 New York B.C. 1 5 800 
Peerless. ..... 4 2 8248 Standard...... 1 5 7903 
Ivanhoe....... 4 2 8223 Elizabeth..... 0 6 774 
New York A.C. 3 3 824 


Messrs. Shaw, Fisher, and Brown still lead in individual 
averages, each having made over 180. The average game 
for the three weeks is about 810.. Two good team scores 
were made during the third week’s games, 900 by the Man- 
hattan A.C. and 906 by the Ivanhoes. 


IT SEEMS, BY-THE-WAY, mny little rally over Bob Cook and 
the Yale crew last week has been given a serious twist by 
some of his friends which was never intended for it. No 
one who knows anything of college boating, or even reads, 
dreams of questioning Bob Cook’s loyalty to Yale, and there 
is no occasion for anybody to rise up in defence of what has 
not been impugned. Not only does Yale owe Cook a last- 
ing debt of gratitude, but college rowing in this countr 
owes its present improved form to his efforts. The Bo 
Cook stroke is the one which not only Yale, but Harvard, 
strives yearly to attain. But for all that, there is no reason 
why we should not poke a bit of good-natured fun at Mr. 
Cook if we like. We still think, without casting the slight- 
est imputation on his loyalty to Yale, that it is unfair to 
leave Captain Hartwell in the lurch and the alma mater in 
this the year of its direst need. 


Tue St. AuGusTINE LAWN-TENNIS tournament was not 
nearly so brilliant this year as last, when champion O. 8. 
Campbell and ex-champion R. D. Sears added greatly to the 
spectators’ interest and raised the average of play. Mr. F. 
G, Beach must have experienced no little annoyance at his 
friends for their easy and-loudly heralded conviction of his 
chances for winning the Tropical Championship. However, 
such an ending did not seem an extravagant conclusion, for 
the entries were not a formidable array, including two or 
three familiar names and an unknown Englishman. The 
unknown proved to be the ‘‘ dark horse,” for in the finals he 
disposed of Mr. Beach by the ordinary seore 6-4, 6-3, 6-3. 


OLLIE CAMPBELL’S DOINGS ABROAD are being followed 
with great interest, for it is many years since we have had a 
first-class tennis-player in England. It is a question whether 
we have ever had a more skilful representative, and we nat- 
urally feel our time for taking‘a little of the innate conceit 
out of the Briton has arrived. Mr. Campbell has already 
played a few times since he went-over, and been beaten with 
comparative ease by some of the first-class men, but this will 
not disturb those who are familiar with our champion’s 
playing. He is never in form until the last of the season, 
and during the early days of practice is defeated without a 
great deal of difficulty. Last season, for instance, sag sate 
was defeated in various tournaments by A. E. Wright, Hunt- 
ington, E. L. Hall, Hovey, and Hobart, yet when it came to 
the final contest at Newport, he arose to the occasion and 
successfully defended his title against the strongest player 
in America—Clarence Hobart.- Therefore his defeat abroad 
a couple of weeks ago is of no moment, especially as he has 
not been playing since the Newport tournament, while the 
Englishmen had been playing all winter. 


CAMPBELL WANTS To PLAY the English champion Bad- 
deley a match to decide on the world’s championship, and is 
inclined to challenge him to that end, but the idea does not 
meet with approval of Englishmen. They claim their open 
tournament at Wimbledon to represent the world’s cham- 
pionship, and that Baddeley, having won that, és the world’s 
champion, which is quite as absurd as claiming that the 
winning English football eleven is a world champion, or the 
season’s victorious yacht, or che winner of the Derby, or the 
successful athletes in the annual event, represent the world’s 
championships.’ England’s only reason for setting up such 
a claim is her priority in play; but as that really applies to 
everything in America, and is recognized in none, it is hard 
to understand why tennis should be made the exception. 
Mr. Campbell is the champion of America, and as such is 
entitled to challenge the champion of England. For the 
Englishmen to assert that he must go through the tourna- 
ment and earn the right to meet the champion is unheard of. 
The champion of America, whether it’ be in tennis or any- 
thing else, has already earned the right to challenge the 
champion of any other nation on earth. If Baddeley came 
here, we should consider his challenge and respect his claims 
without first sending him through the Newport tournament 
to the All Comers’ cup. But then we are not English. If 
Mr. Campbell succeeds in getting on a-match with Baddeley, 
we feel he will bring the English title to this country. 


THe NATIONAL LAWN-TENNIS ASSOCIATION, in a brilliant 
attempt at legislating on foot faults, to keep Mr. Campbell 
from getting to the net so quickly after his service, has de- 
feated its own end most completely. The old rule provided 
that the player have one foot on the service line, and the 
other behind said line, but not necessarily on the ground. 
The new rule compels the player to put one foot just back 
of the service line, while the other, although not allowed on 
the ground, is not restricted so far as position behind or in 
front of. the service line is concerned. The other official act 
of the Association, the changing of the Eastern champion- 
ship men’s doubles from Staten Island to Saratoga, was wiser. 

The most interesting addition to the year's fixtures is the 
Interscholastic Tournament, to be held on the Harvard Courts 
(gravel), May 7th, which will decide the interscholastic sin- 
gle championship. It is certain to prove intensely attractive, 
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WORKING THE GROWLER ON A SATURDAY NIGHT.—Drawn sy W. P. SxyDEr. 


and what is better than all, it means a permanent organiza- 
tion which, in its turn, means a great improvement in gen 
eral form among the coming players at Newport over that 
we see to-day. 


THE ATHLETIC CARNIVAL at Philadelphia on May 17-18, 
under the auspices of the Athletic Club Schuylkill Navy, 
growsapace. Mr. Zieber, the chairman, reports the greatest 
encouragement from the various colleges, and the prospect 
of two great days of sport is rapidly becoming an assured 
fact. The scheme of bringing together men for sport’s sake 
only is so good that it is hardly susceptible to criticism, but 
it seems as though the scope could have been broadened 
somewhat, and without lowering the standard a particle, by 
making it an invitation entry affair. In this way the co- 
operation of the colleges would have been gained just the 
same, and in addition the A.C.S.N. could have invited some 
of our athletic clubs’ best and most desirable athletes. How- 
ever, success appears to be a certainty Without such assist- 
ance. There can be no two opinions on the desirability of 
cultivating intercollegiate athletics. We look in this direc- 
tion for pure sport and for the maintenance of the amateur, 
and we like to have the public view these contests, for it 
gives them a more wholesome opinion of what they are too 
often prone to look down upon. We want to perpetuate the 
gentieman in athletics, and we should all, especialiy the col 
leges’ athletic officials themselves, warmly support every 
movement that bears in that direction. 

Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


WORKING THE GROWLER. 


Ir has often been said that slang phrases acquired quick 
vogue because they were more expressive than ordinary 
language. In many instances this may be true, but in all 
probability many of the slang expressions in almost univer- 
sal use have in them nothing suggestive of the meaning 
which attaches to them. One of the latter class of phrases 
is ‘‘ working the growler.” Every one knows what it means, 
but I have found it impossible to find two persons to agree 
as to why ‘‘ working the growler” meant taking beer away 
from a saloon in a pitcher or other utensil. Those who are 
usually respected as authorities upon questions of this kind 
were prompt when consulted in explaining the origin, but 
none of the explanations seems satisfactory. One said that 
the phrase originated on the east side of New York, where 
young men would congregate and send one of their number 
to bring beer. He who had to go was always a growler 
that the lot should have fallenon him, Another explanation 
was that these beer-drinkers became cross and quarrelsome 
over their potations, and the beer being the contributing 
cause, it got to be called the growler, And still a third said 
that the expression originated among the tramps who were in 
the habit of draining the dregs from empty beer barrels into 
old tomato cans, and then growling at the quality of the 
liquor. One gentleman insisted that the term was of Eng 
lish origin; but the only growler I can get trace of in Eng 
land is the Jumbering four-wheel cab, which in popular 
language in London is always called a growler Victor 
Hugo is authority for the statement that Marshal Ney called 
his corps the growlers, because he could not give them fight- 
ing enough to keep them in good humor. To trace a slang 
phrase to its origin is sometimes pretty. difficult, as witness 
the Englishman who said that ‘‘jag” was an Americanism 
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meaning an umbrella, and as his authority he quoted from 
a St. Louis: paper, ‘‘ Mr. Brown was seen on the street yes- 
terday morning in the rain carrying a nice large ‘jag’.” But 
however the expression arose, the custom is a very general 
one in those parts of all American cities a little away from 
fashionable. precincts. Indeed, the bar-rooms and beer sa- 
loons have made special arrangements for a ‘* growler” 
business, and there are little side-door compartments into 
which women and children can go and wait till their pitch- 
ers are filled with beer. 

In the picture Mr. Snyder has made he gives us a glimpse 
of life on the east side of New York, in a district that fifty 
years ago was given up to the residences of prosperous mer- 
chants and tradesmen. But there has been a mighty change, 
and nowadays these once respectable and comfortable homes 
are the abodes of vice and poverty, which live so close to- 
gether that it needs discriminating observation to tell the 
But those who know this quarter well 
say that most of the poverty is honest, and that the really 
vicious are but a small minority. In this little picture how 
much of sad suggestiveness there is! There is the tramp, 
the lowest type of humanity, with his tomato can, looking 
for dregs and stale emptyings. There is the ‘‘dive”’ itself, 
with its groups of customers. There is the child with the 
filled pitcher, ** working the growler” for those at home, 
and thers is the young wife and mother peering anxiously 
into the bar-room for the husband who is wasting his scant 
wages within. Such scenes as this can be seen any evening 
by merely crossing the Bowery down at its lower end and 
going through any of the streets in the neighborhood. To 
those faniiliar only with the more orderly portions of the 
great metropolis, and whose walks do not take them off the 
great central thoroughfares and the adjacent streets, to cross 
over to this part of the town is like taking a journey to a 
foreign land. Not that it is particularly foreign in the sense 
that it is like that which is to be seen in any other country, 
but inasmuch as it will seem strange and odd. But it is 
hard to find anything either picturesque or amusing. The 
sights are of unrelieved sadness, and he who could bring 
away alight heart after taking a walk through the cast-side 
streets would need to have a most chicerful disposition or be 
devoid of sympathy. 


THE AMATEURS KITCIEN-GARDEN. 


Wuewn a beginner has passed through his first season, he 
should by all means Commence the second year with -a hot 
bed, so that he can grow his own plants which he may wish 
to transplant into his garden. Nearly all of these plants 
can be purchased very cheaply, but one can never be certain 
that they will prove in maturity to be those he wished to 
purchase, There are many varicties of tomatoes, for in- 
stance, ond they differ very greatly. Few, if any, horticult- 
urists Gan tell one young tomato plant from another. It is 
not pleasant to plant, cultivate, and nurture a lot of tomato 
plants, thinking that they are of the Livingston Perfection 
variety, and find, as the fruit ripens, that you have only an 
inferior yellow sort. I have known this to be the case. 
Then, again, an. amateur, when he has cultivated a plant 
from the seed, has a greater sense of responsibility and a 
keener realization of ownership. The hot bed is useful to 
the amateur in starting not only tomatoes, but lettuce, cu 


, cumbers, parsley, peppers, egg-plants, and many other vege 
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tables which cannot be exposed to the weather in the early 
spring. 

The first hot-bed an amateur makes ought not to be large. 
One or two window -sashes will probably cover as much 
surface as he will have need for. Neither size nor shape 
has anything to do with the effectiveness of a hot-bed if it 
have the other conditions necessary to success. I] once saw 
an excellent hot-bed full of vigorous eggplants, and it con 
sisted only of a large barrel with the head and bottom 
knocked out, the barrel let down half-way into the earth 
and banked up all around with soil; in the bottom there 
was six inches of stone for drainage, and then eighteen 
inches of rich unfermented horse-stall manure, six inches of 
fine rich earth, rising to within ten inches of the top of the 
barrel, which was covered with a discarded window-sash, 
removable at pleasure. This style is not recommended, but 
it shows that a hot-bed can be very simply made, and that 
so long as the cardinal principles be adhered to, all will be 
well. These principles relate to the placing of the manure 
so as to make it hold the heat of fermentation, and the hand- 
ling of the sash so as to collect and accumulate the sun’s heat. 

The location of a hot-bed has much to do with its success 
or failure. It should be placed on land always free from 
flooding, and preferably on a slight declivity with good sub- 
soil drainage. It should be sheltered from withering winds, 
and, if possible, look to the south or southeast. If the 
amateur choose to make his own hot-bed, he may proceed 
as follows: The length and breadth decided upon, excavate 
a space two feet deep, and two fect wider and two feet 
longer than the chosen dimensions. After the excavation 
is completed, drive down atthe four corners, and at intervals 
between the corners, posts of proper lengths, four by four 
inches square, to Which nail side boards. The posts on the 
back frame should rise twelve or fifteen inches above the 
surface of the ground, and those in front six or cight inches. 
The side boards should be nailed only to those portions of 
the posts above ground, and the hot-bed box at this stage 
will seem to be on stilts. The excavation is for the purpose 
of keeping the material and contents of the bed as much re- 
moved from frigid air currents as possible, and thus econo- 
mize manure. Into the excavation throw cornstalks, leaves, 
half-rotten straw, and coarse manure to the depth of about 
twelve inches. This will prevent dampness and facilitate 
drainage. On top of this coarse strata spread a layer of four 
or five inches of good horse-stable manure just beginning to 
ferment, avoiding pig and cow manure, as they do not heat. 
Tramp the manure down, and spread it evenly from end to 
Then put in another layer as before, 
and then a thin layer of the shortest and best unfermented 
manure obtainable, as this will subsequently be a feeding 
ground for plants. These various layers will make about 
fourteen inches in depth. If the spreading and tramping 
and quality of the manure are not uniform in the bed, the 
plants will be irregular in their growth, Having arrived at 
this stage, the manure should: be covered with the sashes 
over the frame until fermentation sets in. Then the manure 
should be covered with soil to the depth of about six inches. 
Soil, to be in the best condition for this purpose, should have 
been prepared in the previous autumn, and be kept safe 
from freezing until it Is wanted. It should be rich and fine, 
and consist of about one-third well-rotted compost and two- 
thirds good loam. The bed should now be left tntil the 
soil has become warmed through, and the weed seeds near 
the surface had time to germinate. Then remove the sashes, 
rake the surface carefully to kill. the weeds and make a 
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smooth and fine seed-bed, and the amateur is 
ready to sow his seed. 

The seed should be sown to a depth equal 
1o four times the diameter of the seed sown, 
ind as the plants are not intended to reach 
maturity, but to be transplanted, the seed 
may be sown more thickly than in the open 
sround., Seed in a hot-bed will germinate 
very quickly, and after ‘the plants have ap- 
peaced, greater care than ever must be ob- 
served in not letting them smother from too 
much heat when the sun is warm, and for the 
lack efair. It is very desirable that the seeds 
should in their growth get ahead of tle weeds, 
and therefore the soaking of seed previous to 
their sowing is recommended, With either 
tomato, egg-plant, or lettuce, mix the seed 
with three times its bulk of sifted white 
sand, and soak in tepid water for one hour. 
Then place the mixture of sand and seeds 
in pans or shallow boxes in a warm place 
till the seeds show signs of germination. 
Some varieties will take longer than others, 
ind different crops of the same a will 
take different periods to sprout. Seed thus 
treated and sown on a properly prepared 
bed will often show a green line twenty- 
four hours after sowing, and thus be two or 
three days ahead of the weeds. After sow- 
ing, keep the surface of the bed moist. Seed 
started in pans may not need more than one 
watering previous to showing above ground; 
dry seed may require three or four water- 
ines, But each gardener must judge for 
limself, keeping the soil moist, but not wet, 
to a depth of about one inch. In evening in 
carly spring the sashes should be covered 
with a mat or with boards, or something 
clse, to help retain the warmth. But rules 
cannot be laid down as to the manage- 
ment of a hot-bed. Constant attention and 
the application of common-sense are what is 
uecded. It is a most valuable experience 
to aun amateur, as he gets a more intimate 
Knowledge of the beginning of plant life in 
his hot-bed than anywhere else. The know- 
ledge he gets is akin to that of the young 
mother in the management of her first-born. 

Nothing the amateur will have to do will 
be found to be more interesting than the 
transplantation to the open ground of the 
plants he has started in his hot-bed. This 
process should be performed on soils thor- 
uughly dug and raked, and marked off in 
roWs at proper intervals for hoeing. While 
ihoroughly experienced gardeners can trans- 
plant under unfavorable conditions of soil 
und atmosphere, the amiteur had better do it 
ouly when the soil is damp or wet, when the 
rain is falling, or the air charged with moist- 
ure, otherwise the plants may succumb un- 
ler the hot sun ordrying winds. In setting 
the plants in the row, space should always 
he allowea between them greater than the 
e\treme diameter of the fully developed 
plant. For instance, if one variety of let- 
tuce grows twelve inches in diameter and 
another five inches, the plants of the first va- 
riety should be set fifteen inches apart, and 
those of the second eight inches. In taking 
plants from seed beds, they should not be 
pulled up to the destruction of the rootlets, 
bat lifted carefully with a trowel, and while 
eutof the ground protected from the sun or 
‘uras cither influence will dry up those slen- 
der fibres, which must connect with the soil 

the plant to thrive. The coarse roots 
may be looked upon only as so many anch- 
as they do not sustain the life of the 
jeant. The gardener in transplanting usu- 
uses What is called a dibble, a long 
inted cone-shaped tool, which, from its 
‘mand the rotary motion given to it when 
used, generally glazes and solidifies the sides 
the hole, and leaves the earth nearest to 
‘he delicate rootlets of the plant in anything 
‘an ideal condition, The best implement 
the trowel, which leaves the soil mellow. 
plants should be set deeper than they 
sinally stood, but, as a rule, not deeper 
1 the points of attachment of the lower 
i. None of the root fibres should point 
wards, but all should be turned ‘down- 
tds, and the more widely spread the bet- 

The soil should be pressed down with 
‘hand or foot after the plant is set, that 
~carth and rootlet may be brought into 
imate Contact, otherwise the time required 
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to bring about this contact is so much lost 
time. It is a good plan to hoe a transplant- 
ed crop just as soon as the plants recover 
from the setting, as hoeing mellows the soil, 
and loosens it so that nitrogen from the air 
can be absorbed. 

It takes a determined conviction of neces- 
sity to thin out young plants in a garden 
when the seeds have been sown too thickly. 
Do not hesitate to thin out, no matter how 


“sturdy and attractive the plants may be, for 


one plant crowding another is of no more 
value and just as hurtful asa weed. This 
thinning out should be done before the plants 
be drawn or elongated in their stems or leaves, 
or they will ever afterwards show the inju- 
rious effects of crowding. 

When an amateur has succeeded one or 
two seasons with hot-beds and simple vege- 
tables, he is very apt to want a greenhouse in 
which he can keep up his horticultural pur- 
suits during the winter. Such work requires 
even nicer attention than out-door garden- 
ing, but it is intensely interesting, and amply 
repays him who goes at it with zeal temper- 
ed by a genuine love for growing things. 

JNo. GILMER SPEED. 


TIATS r 

ASHINING MARK FOR RASCALS 
To aim the arrow of spurious imitations at is Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters. Sometimes the shaft strik *s, 
but, rebounding, destroys, like the fatal shot in Der 
Freischitz, the evil marksman. Beware of all local 
bitters with or withont labels which are colorable im- 
itations of that of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, or 
which are represented to equal the great curative and 
preventive of malaria, dyspepsia, constipation, liver 
andkidney trouble,and nervousness, Ivsist upon hay- 
ing the genuine.—[Adr.] 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 


diarrhea. 


Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, 


‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practised by many people, who buy inferior articles 
of food because éheaper than standard goods. Surely 
infants are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is 
a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it.—[Adv.] 





Mitirons of bottles of Burnett's Coooainr have 
been sold during the last twenty years in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair-Dressing in the 
world.—({Ade.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Misa, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
[Adv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, °5e.—[Ado.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25¢, 
—[dAdv.] 





DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—{ Adv.] 





Ir you suffer from looseness of bowels, or fever and 
ague, ANGostURA Brrrers will cure you.—[{Adv.] 


Beenett’s Fuavorina Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 
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Laughter Lends a New Charm to Beauty 
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oh itis used, the more it becomes in demand. 
who have tried it once, try it again, and then recommend its use to others. 


when it discloses a pretty set of teeth. White- 
ness, when nature has supplied this element .of 
loveliness, may be retained through life by using 
the fragrant 


SOZODONT 


This popular dentifrice is now a recognized 
essential of every toilet table. It is totally innox- 
ious, CONTAINING NO ACID, and for pre- 
serving and CLEANSING THE TEETH, and 
retaining the normal condition of the gums, it 
has no rival. 

More SOZODONT is annually sold than of 
all other dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. 
There must be a reason forthis fact. SOZODONT 
has been many years before the world, and if it 
did not fulfil. the promises made for it, it would 
long ago have fallen into oblivion. 


But the more 
Those 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 








Ccmplexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,”* 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON A VER RAILROAD. 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


a? 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 








Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


A Card: 


To Whom it May Concern; 


and it concerns you, if you are a manu- 
facturer or a user of power of any de- 
scription. Let us show you what we can 
save and accomplish for you by using 
our Card Electric Motor or Dynamo. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








“ PISO'S CURE Fou 
B RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


N CONSUMPTION 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex, 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


T a] E | N K used on, this iad is 
manufactured by - 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & CQ., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 
CALIFORNIA, 


MARCH 24th, APRIL 20th, 1892. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


August 25th, 1892. 


es 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION, 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


EXCURSION TICKETS suse nas 











For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all informa- 
tion, apply to Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Kail- 
road, 849 Broadway, New York, or 233 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. : 

Chas. FE. Pugh, J. R. Wood, 


General Manager. ‘ieneral Passenger Agent. 








This ace painted on the rock is the 
trade-mark of the United States Print- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O., and all “ United 
Sti tes’ Playing Cards have this trade- 
mark for the Ace of Spades card.. It 
is printed on every card case. - None 
are genuine without it. 

Mention where you saw this adve.-tisement, 


enclose a two-cent stamp for postage, and get in 
return ‘‘ The Card-Players’ Companion.” : 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 00., 


Russet, & Morcan Factortigs, Cincinnati, O. 





 DOKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
> est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 


for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
marts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 
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GRAY SQUIRRELS OF CENTRAL PARK. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


CENTRAL Park is the great squirrel centre of the country, 
and probably more of the litle rodents are found to the 
square acre in this public pleasure-ground than in their most 
favorite haunts among the wild nut groves. Their exact 
number has never been accurately ascertained, but irregular 
attempts to take their census have resulted in the remarkable 
disclosure of a population running up into the thousands. 

The gray squirrel colony increases rapidly every year. So 
tame and lively do they become in early spring when hunt- 
ing for food that they will often approach visitors to the 
Park, and almost beg for food. If a nut is thrown to them, 
they will approach within half a dozen feet to get it, and 
then run away to some tree to nibble it. 

During their breeding season they are very wary and 
shy. They seldom approach their nests direc Uy, but run up 
neighboring trees, and jump from branch to branch until 
they have completely bewildered those below. Their antics 
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at such times are of ene interest to all pedestrians. When 
the young ones‘are first able to run about, the Park is full 
of small families wandering over the fields in search of nuts. 

At one time the common gray squirrels were so abundant 
in the Eastern States that they were considered a scourge by 
the farmers, and heavy premiums were offered for their de- 
struction. They destroyed grain crops as well as fruit or- 
chards; but gunners ne sportsmen have long since reduced 
their numbers so that it is rarely one finds a large colony of 
them in any woods. 

It is doubtful if many birds could brecd in the Park 
owing to the presence of so many squirrels, for the rodents 
ure passionately fond of eggs. They will not only eat the 
eggs in the nests, but they will often destroy the young 
birds themselves, making it almost impossible for a brood 
to reach maturity. Although the Park is the great resort 
for song-birds, it is a strange fact that comparatively few of 
them nest there, although they would not be disturbed by 
the people < visit the place. It is very probable that 
there is some connection between the presence of the gray 
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squirrels in the Park and the noted absence of many birds’ 
nests. 

The gray squirrels are in their natural haunts in this cen- 
tral portion of the city. Long before the Park was laid out, 
this whole upper section of Manhattan Island was the home 
and resort of the squirrels and birds. They were then only 
disturbed by the hunters, but their numbers in this way were 
kept down. When the Park was laid out, a few old couples 
remained in it, and finally the city grew around the place 
so that they could not retreat further north. They were 
then hemmed in on every side; but as protection was extend- 
ed to them by the Park Board, their numbers rapidly in- 
creased, until to-day the colony is about the largest in this 
country, 

The rodents are great additions to the Park, and their 
presence is always to be desired. They give an interest to 
ine scene even in midwinter, and it would be a great loss to 
have them sacrificed to any prejudiced notion. They do 
little or no damage to the trees, and there are no fruits or 
grain-fields for them to destroy. 














are always sold loaded ready for | 
immediate use. They can be 
used for roll films or i plates. 
The new 


KODAKS 


can be loaded in daylight. Registers exposures and locks automatically 
when « new film is turned into place. 


$850 * $2500 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Send for Circulars. 


Si inancial. 


Letters 


~ ‘Bills of Excha: ange . bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies. | 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Cc red ct. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxers, No. 59 Watt Street. 


OREGON THE BEST FIELD FOR de 


INVESTMENT V 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 


In the United States. 
United States in a to its size. Wholesale trade, 
1891, 8138,127,000; Ban i Capital, ge oy 00, Buildings 
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for the employment of aeaeal te in 1. investments in 
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We supply the 
U. S. Army and Navy 
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Band Instrument: 
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Cincinnati, O. 
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Illustrated Catalogue, one hundred pages. sent 
free to any address on receipt of six cents in 
stamps for postage. 
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ALL EVES ARE ON DULUTH. 


The coming city of the Northwest. A sure and safe invest- 
ment for your savings is in Real Estate or First Mortgage loans 
in Duluth. Highest rates of interest. Special attention to care 
of property for non-residents. For full partic ulars and information, 
addtess MYERS & WHIPPLE, Duluth, Minn 

OF Reference: Stock Exchange or any Bank in Dututh. 


QLID UNQUESTIONABLE SECURITIES! 
GOLD Mortgage Bonds on City and Farm 
Properties. Principal and Interest Guaranteed. In- 
terest rents on ——~ by N.Y. Draft. Send 
“SOLID FA eaerte careful investors. e 


» Colorado §; 
Og NET Is! MORTCACE LOANS 
Absolutely secure. nterest pay 


Yo: semi- A poorrnee. A ‘by draft on New York, 
ersonal attention given to all loans. 
ZO rrersons references, ‘Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
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STEEL 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROK 
CAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFOR7 STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 


See Park and Tilford, the grocers, N. ¥. City, about 
De Miel’s Health Biscuit. 
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BREWSTER & CoO.., 


(OF BROOME ST.) 
BROADWAY, 47th to 48th Streets, New York. 
ONLY OF BUSINESS. 


COACH *« WACON BUILDERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 
Pleasure Carriages, 

All the parts of which are made on the premises, insuring 

| uniformity of quality. 


& FOUR-HORSE COACHES AND BREAKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
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For fifty years carriage makers 
have tried to invent a “short-turn” 
vehicle that would not be a “turn- 
under.” Success came 
with the invention of 


The 
Bartholomew 
Wagon. 


The Short-turn device 
and the other merits, of 
which there are many, 
are described in an 
illustrated catalogue, 
which, with address of 
local agent, will be 
sent free to any one. 











The Ba:tholomew Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Manufacturers of Pianos, Church Organs, Parlor Organs, Double, 
Action Harps, Single- -Action Harps, Guitars, Mandolins, Zithers- 
Violins, Banjos, Band Instruments, and other Musical Instru- 

ments. Factorigs, Ogden Avenue and Randolph Streets, Chicago. 


BLISHED IN 


NOS 651 





ARTISTS WHO GET RICH 


often give good advice. Art- 
ists who use the Air Brush 
are getting rich, and recom- 

: mend it very strongly. It is 
distinctively an art tol, and saves time and !abor, and 
increases the excellence of the work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. It will interest you. 

AIR BRUSH MFG, CO., 
6 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., U. 8. A. 


22. FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 

Four anda Halffeet long. Un- 
limited variety instock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
> 270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. = ——— 


DAE 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superior 
Workmanship, and Great 
Durability. 

SOLD ON EBASY TERMS. 


Old instruments faken in exchange. 





Write 
for catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


“MAIDEN, 

Ere those fairy fingers Free 
Those prisoned harmonies,” try 
Dr. O. P. Brown's 
TISSUE BUILDER 
to supple the joints and beautify 
the hands for elegant execution, 
$1. Drouggists or mail. Send 

















| 





10%: FIRST MORTGAGE LUANS! Security | oy 1892. : 
0 h 


perfect. Personal attention given. Highest ref- 
erences. L. C. Crossman, Salt Lake City,Utah. 
s@SEND FOR CATALOCUE, 
COMBINATION SAFETIES, with = ubber Tires, 
y Mud Guards, Brake and Too! Bag. 

























FACTORY PRICE. OUR PRICE. 


For Over Thirty Years 


we have always had very pleasant dealings together, the 
public and myself, and 


= postal for ladies’ paper illustrating 
the Seven Ages of Woman’s Life. 
47 Grand St, 





Jersey City, N. J. 


CHAIRS 


and CRIPPLES. 


I again have the pleasure of 
resenting to them my Annual Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Catalogue. It contains the usual 
immense variety of seed, with such new kinds added 
as have proved to be real acquisitions. Raising many 


WHEEL 


for INVALIDS 





22-ineh, G 8 of these varieties myself, on my four seed farms, - 
seinen, Ba Hoye’ a tris" "5 0 OY oo and testing others, I am able to warrant their fresh- | To propel one’s self, orto be pushed 
ye Bile’) ©... 28 OD ness and punty, under such reasonable conditionsas are con- about in, com fort- ably, easily, and of 
ze a 4 | tained in my Catalogue Having been their original intro- | the reliable sort. he » Send stamp for 
rt 46 00 } ducer, [ am headquarters for choice Cory Corn, Miller Melon | Catalogne, giving US 16 Bcut prices of ail 
15 1 liner ‘Beet, Hubbard Squash, Deep Head Ail ~ arene and | styles and sizes,’ SS Quote Harper's. 
Big Cabba FREE 





J.3-H.G@ 





bags, Etc Etc. wt ae talogue 


ts. SW Mass. Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 120 William St., N. Y. 








Mention Harper's Weekly in your letter when you wr ite. 











Rules of the Came Free. 
Seeciat Ciscount ro Cruss. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Send $5.00 for a 5-lb. Box. 
Sent, prepaid, anywhere 
in U.S. Very handsome 
presents. 78 MADISON 
ST., CHICAGO. 


A.N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., 
E avery one should read this little book.’ 


LADY AGENTS. 


Phils < ., Pa. 
-~Athe ne um. 





Fortune Sure. 
dies, 


New article for la- 
Mrs.N.B.Little,Chicayo, LI]. 












ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


1Sth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 
THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the ao" omedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R A. S. 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq.,N. Y. 


Dialogues, akers. for School, 
ciup ana ee rior. Catalogue free. 
P ter Publisher, Chicago. 


FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18. 
A safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 
Western Peart Co., 334 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ii. 


Or THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 
Prof, North’s Earphones sone ctsinp tor ir 


Send stamp for cit- 
cular, 144 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


| dress on receipt of ten cents. 
eae 





if atlicted with 
sore eyes use 























APRIL 9, 1892. 





ON g ENJ OYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the-taste, and acts 
yvently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects, Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
&1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Mannfactnred only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG. SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. { 


| 
PROMPT 
RELIEF 


For biliousness, 
diarrhea, 
nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


Ayer'sPills 
the best 
family medicine, 
purely vegetable, 


Every Dose Effective 














Easily | 





Removed. 





Grosvenor’s famous BEL.L-cap-sic 


plaster relieves pain at once, sub- 
dues inflammations, prevents conges- 
tions of the lungs, annihilates rheu- 
matism. 


Be sure to get a plas- 
ter with the picture of a 
bell on the a cloth. 
A druggist may try to 
sell you some cheap sub- 


stitute. Take only the 
Bell-cap-sic. It is the 
standard 





All Druggists. 








For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
28 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 
nd Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
lon receipt of 106.3: also Disfigurée 
keBirth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 









\ Ay, 
." ea der Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 


Ne )—sCNose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed, 
JOHN H. V.GODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m, to 8 p.m, 


SEND six 2cent postage stamps for 


“THE YOUNG AMERICA PUZZLES,” 


A new book containing eleven of the finest drawn 
puyzies von ever saw. Address 


PUBLISHER,” 385 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


|WRICHT & DITSON, 








Official Lawn-Tennis Outfitters 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL LAWN-TENNIS ASS'N, 
578 & 580 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for Tennis Catalogue. 


THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 


Over 1000 in Successful Operation. 








Demonstrated by practical use and the experience of several years to be the safest, simplest, speediest, and 
cleanest power pleasure-boat built. In short, the 


ONLY CENTLEMAN’S LAUNCH. 


There never has been an explosion of any part of the machinery of a Naphtha Launch. 
_ $1000 reward to the person who can explode boiler, engine, or any part of the mechanism under conditions sub- 
jected to in usage. 


A large assortment of finished launches on hand, from which a purchaser may make selection. 

oats can be seen in operation at our works. 

Builders of HIGH-CLASS STEAM YACHTS and LAUNCHES. 
Harlem River. 

Send 5-cent stamp for catalogue. 

GAS ENGINE ct POWER CO., 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, on the HARLEM RIVER, NEW YORK CITY. 

Reached via Hudson River Ry. from 42d Street Depot, or by N. Y. & Nor. R. R. from 155th Street Elevated Station. 
PACIFIC NAPHTHA LAUNCH CO., Tacoma, Washington, Agents ior Pacific Coast, China, and Japan. 


Winter storage basin for yachts on the 


W.L. DOUGLAS 
$3, SHOE tr RE nce 


For the money. 
Seamless shoe, without tacks or wax thread to hurt the feet; 
made of fine calf, stylish and easy. They equal hand-sewed cost- 
ing from $4.00 to $5.00, 
5 00 Genuine Hand-sewed, the finest calf shoe ever 
e offered for $5.00; equals imported shoes which cost from 
$8.00 to $12.00. 
00 Hand-sewed Welt Shoe, fine calf, stylish, com- 
e fortable and durable. The best shoe ever offered at this 
price; same grade as custom made shoes costing from $6.00 to $9.00. 
50 Police Shoe; Farmers, Railroad Men and Letter Car- 
® riers all wear them; fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
heavy thick soles, extension edge. 
50 fine calf, 62.25 and $2.00 Workingman’s are 
@ very strong and durable. 
BR 9 $2.00 and $1.75 school shoes are worn by the 
oO s boys everywhere; they sell on their merits, as the 


increasing sales show. 

L d i s’ $3.00 Hand-sewed shoe, best Dongola, very 
a 1e stylish; equ French imported shoes costing 

from $4.00 to $6.00. 82.50, 89.00 and $1.75 shoe for Misses 

eS Kc are the best fine Dongola. Stylgsh and durable. 

Caation.—See that W. L. Douglas’ name and price‘are stamped on the bottom of each shoe. TAKE NO SUB- 

STITUTE. Insist on local advertised dealers supplying you, and if they will not do so, send advertised price, 

stating kind desired and size and width usually worn. Shoes sent by mail to any part of the world, postage free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


RRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely ——- removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents bal i 


f THE 
dness and gray hair, 

and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- H A I R 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand ‘i 

muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


&c. - r by Mail, 50 cts, S ad I N . 
ABLISHED 1801 


Stone St.. New York. Hatem 





FAY 


Special Powdre de Riz 
Prepared w:th bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,P.dela 
USE NONE 











For 30 Days. wiiing: 80 introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speeial Offer: 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambrotype or Daguerotype of yourself 
or any member of your family, living or dead and we will make you a CRAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 

you wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chicago. Address all 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. _P.S.—We will forfeit 
€100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. This offer is bonafide- 
























H. W. T. JENNER, 
Washington, D. Cr 
Send for cirenlar. 


PATENTS 


BEATTY Planos $175, Organs $48. Want Ag'ts, Cat. 
FREE. Dan’l F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 





‘ESTERBROOK 24s: 





THE BEST MADE. 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by all and Fancy Goods Dealers, orif 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
E Shandon Bells Waltz ( 


SPECIAL— the popular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sonking us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 















MANUFACTURER 





General Agents for U.S. 
PARK « TILFORD 
917/919, Broadway 
NEW-YORK 


SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 





















| 
| 
‘BEAR LITHIA WATER 
** SPARKLING.” ** STILL.” 
Uric acid troubles, such as gout, rheumatism, gravel, 
etc., mastered. It is also a positive cure for Kidney 
and Bladder trouble. Dr. L. A. Sayre, N. Y., says: 
“Ll improved daily from the use of this valuable water, 
and am recommending it to my patients.” Dr. R.M.C. 
| Page, 31 W. 23d St., N. Y., says: “There is no doubt 
| about it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER isa big thing for 
outy folks. I am an advocate of its use in the Uric Acid 
Jiathesis, es- | pecially when 
brick-dust de- = posit is a con- 








| dition, or an m actual out- 
break of gout 3 occurs.” Dr. 
Page is emi- 4 5 nent,, authori- 

| ty upon min- 3 ; eral waters. 
SPARKLING we Bear LitHia 


Watzrisused ‘“*"r* largelyinclubs, 
cafés, hotels, and private families, and the proprietors of 
the ‘‘ Windsor,’’ the Delmonicos, and members of the- 
Manhattan Club, and many others, will testify to its 
healthfulness and delicacy, as well as its wonderful aid 
to digestion. 

For sale by Park & Tilford, Acker, Merrall & Condit, 
R. A. Hevenor & Co., and other dealers. Send for 
circulars and price-lists. 

BEAR LITHIA WATER CO., 
i 945 Broadway, New York. 


MAREN 


to Siv W. 45th &t.,N. ¥., for Samples of 


_— 
Bend 
Over. 

ARFIELD TEA::=:: 
results 

ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


HARDY 


(For Spring Planting.) 


The largest stock 
in America. 





ROSES 


NEWEST Varieties. 
FINEST PLANTS, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. 


\ 1200 BICYCLES 
Na 2 adenine 





New 
Illustrated 
ue 


Catalo; 
FR EE. 

















= DAA. W. GUMP 4&CO. 
| a(t GB DAYTON,OHIO 
W Send for list. 





Sor —— AGENTS WANTED. 
YCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS 2 AKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Save MONEY Y LES 
By ORDERING 
Athletic goods of the oldest estab 
lished ana leading manufacturers of 
Sporting Goods in the world. B# 
cycles for cash or on time, at bargain 

tor our Athletic and Cyclist Journal. 
Correspondence solicited 





pend 


Mailed free ; 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


TRI AL Avoided by using *Goldman’s Ad. 


Vaneed System” for Locating Errors 

without Rechecking or Copying Entri¢s. 

BALANCE Nochangeof Bookkee; ing! Sent on tral. 
Beware of Imitations ! Kequest Instruc- 
TRIALS tive Circular. Henry Goldman, Au- 
thor and Inventor, Major Block, Chicago. 


r a Crests, emblazoned or engraved. 
pats-0 s Genealogical information given. 
. 9 H. Whittemore,78 NassauSt.,N.Y¥ 
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Pears’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Soap 


Which would you rather have, if you could have your 
choice, transparent skin or perfect features ? 


All the world would choose one way; and you can have 


it measurably. 


If you use Pears’ Soap and live 


wholesomely otherwise, | 


you will have the best complexion Nature has for you. 


All sorts of stores sell it, 


of people use it. 
‘GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


S i. Baker & Co.'s 
eae Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 









Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 












Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 
FLAVOR, AND WHOLESOMENESS. 


Gennine only with 
Justus von Liebig's 


signature asshown: 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE ed PERFECT i PENS. | 


EARL & WIL N 


LINEN 








COLLARS & CUFFS 


IRLD 


HORTHAND by wall or eae. 





THE WC 





ituations recured = 
end for circular. 


cote 


ils w s competent. 
AFFE E, Oswego,N.Y. 
hi eames tanght by mafl. 


Allaoy "ns n'a Ale. 
RED HAND“: 


. 
ie Depa Brower in Eng and 
New ‘York Branch, 92 Pearl St. E. L. TELL, LL, Agent. 


tr THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


q ‘ePECIA) | 





“Highest 
Bisperted, 






«gs ape 









S$, ube 












—, 


re fae with general re-‘ 


ues 

ae S  BEECHAM’S PILLS 
$will in future for the United$ 
> States be covered witha 


Quickly Soluble, | 


Pleasant Coating, 3 
completely disguising the $ 
taste of the Pill without in any 
} Way impairing its efficacy.¢ 
4 Price 25 cents a Box. 7 
New York Depot 365 Comal Sire 











vere 





especially druggists’; all sorts 





| Extract of BEEF. 


ees wea by 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Found. 
Send to ARMOUR & co, * AamouR's 
for Cook Book showing use of 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Maion 









BICYCLES. 


CUARANTEED. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia 
Agent, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


VEST-POCKET LIGHT. 
The Pencil Pocket Lamp. 


A perfect light Lead Pencil and 
Pencil Point Protector combined. 








250 Lights without Change. 
No Oil. No Bad Odor. 
Cheaper than Matches, 





In Nickel on receipt of 25 cents. 
LESTER MFG. CO., 
19 Gales since vow — ** 


Roun) 





LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


Tweeds, Homespun, and Mixed 
Suitings, 


DIAGONALS, :SERGES, 
SCOTCH AND ENGLISH CHECKS 
AND STRIPES. 

Men’s Cheviot and 
Homespun Suitings, 
Plain & Fancy Cassimeres. 


ENGLISH DRESS CLOTHS 
AND OVERCOATINGS. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


d 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A pollinartis 











| PURE “a 
HEALTHFUL World-wide 
AGREEABLE ne. 
REFRESHING 














“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


LO / O 
Constable Ks Co | 


VOLUME XXXVI, NO. 1842, 


Highest of all in. Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Food Report. 


Baki 
foal wd 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Victor 
Bicycles 


o~| 
o~| 
eo~| 
o~ 
o~| 
oo 


_ Wonvvnnnnentes. 


Before Selecting “iS 
your bicycle for the coming season, | 
be sure that you are right on the | 
tire question. 

Tires to-day are divided into four 
groups: first, Victor Cushion Tires; 
second, Pneumatic Tires; third, in- 
flated “hose pipes”; fourth, hose 
pipe cushions. 

Remember that makers who failed 
last year with their cushion tires are 
trying to divert attention by offering 
so-called pneumatics, which are 
mostly inflated hose pipes. 

Remember that the Victor Cushion 
Tire is the best on earth for general 
use; that it never had a rival. 
























Remember that the Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire is the best pneumatic, 
but that nothing can be devised to 
compare with the Victor Cushion. 


VERMAN WHEEL CO. 


WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oo 
BOSTON. 
; A. C. SPALDING & BROS., Speciat AcENTs. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
#6 


4 





























LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


For Ladies and Cents. 8 
DX Pneumatic Cushion and Sold Ties: 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing, Adjustable Bail —— a 1 gaa parts, 
| instng Pec edals. Suspension Sa 
Strictly HIGH GRADE “ oo Particular. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100-page illustrated cata- 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, etc. 


SHR 








ome Catalogue ANN 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 











The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRA from New York to the 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


on April 16, May 7, May 28, June 18, July 2, July 23, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. "10. 


Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol. will find this route the 
most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





LARGEST BEER BREWERY IN THE WORLD. 
Comparative Sales 1891. 
PABST—Milwaukee . . . 790,290 bbls. 
Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis........ 


PABST leads with. 


602,078 * 





i. 188,212 bbls. 





Consumption carries off 
many of its victims need- 





| lessly. It can be stopped 
= | sometimes ; sometimes it 
HARPER’S cannot. 


It is as cruel to raise false 
hopes as it is weak to yield 
to false fears. 

There is a way to help 
within the reach of most who 
are threatened—cAREFUL LIV- 
ING and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you a book 
‘on the subject ; free. 


Pictorial History of the War 


is the only yang 40d general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘* Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations, Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16: Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $30. 

&¥” This work was prepared by Mresrs. Harper & 
Bros., with the especial object of preserving their 
famous w ar sketches, and, now that the plates of the 


Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the ONLY means 
of obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 
has vet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

Whatever books on the War may be found ina library, 
the collection will be incomplete without this work:— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
| great history of the War.—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subscription. 
Write for Illustrated Cirentlar. 
| 


| McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, ; 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere co. §1. 
32 











